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Consrperine the opinion, that this continent was known either to 
Africa or Europe or to the western nations of Asia, at a very early 
period, or that it was first settled by people from those parts of the 
earth, as destitute of all solid support, there is no other hypothesis 
remaining, by which we can account for its whole occupancy and 
great population in 1500, and for many centuries before, according 
to the tradition of the native Americans, except that above advanced, 
of an emigration from the northeastern parts of Asia; which, pro- 
bably, took place in 800 or 900 years after the general deluge, 
and 1400 or 1500 years before the Christian era. This early period 
will account for the extensive settlements, and immense number of 
inhabitants in America, when first visited by the Spaniards in 1500; 
and which had been such, as the natives reported, for a very long 
period. This hypothesis is further supported by the consideration 
of the actual condition of the American Indians, as to their customs 
and their knowledge, or more properly, perhaps, their ignorance of 
the arts of civilized life; which, allowing for some few changes 
made during a long period, was probably such as it was among the 
Tartar tribes in Asia, at the time of their supposed migration. That 
they came to this continent by a short water passage ; that they 
came to the country of Anahuac or Mexico, from the north, at a 
great distance, and at a remote period, after several intermediate 
settlements, their accounts and traditions shew, with equal constancy 
and universality. ‘The learned Acosta, a Spaniard, and Boturini, 
an Ttalian, who spent several years in Mexico, in the seventeenth 
century, and devoted their researches, to the history, origin and 
customs of this remarkable people, adopted the opinion here ad- 
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vanced. It was also favored by Sir William Jones, one of the most 
learned men of the eighteenth century. He passed many years in 
India, and studied the history of most ancient nations, with peculiar 
zeal and assiduity. He believed the first inhabitants of America 
emigrated from the northeast of Asia, and at a very remote period ; 
‘probably,’ he says, ‘ within eight hundred years after the deluge.’ 
He founded his opinion upon their complexion, customs and physical 
character ; but principally on the consideration, that if they had left 
Asia at a much later period, they would have brought with them 
more knowledge and more of the arts ‘of civilized life ; and that 
the event would have been known through Asia and in Europe. 

The same opinion was expressed by the learned Hornius, or 
Horn, in his remarks on the theory of Hugo Grotius. He supposed 
that the original inhabitants of America were descended from the 
Cathayan Tartars, or. Huns; and that they came to this continent 
and made settlements, at a very early age of the world: But he 
does not undertake to fix the particular period. He excludes the 
Africans, and the Scandinavians or Norwegians; but thinks it not 
impossible, that the Malays, at an early period, after traversing the 
Pacific ocean, might have effected a settlement in South America ; 
and, consequently, that a part of the population of that country de- 
scended from them. 

We ought, perhaps, to have noticed the conjecture of some writers, 
who have suggested, that the Japanese were the first settlers of this 
continent. ‘This opinion may be more plausible than that which 
accounts for the original occupancy, by Africans, Phenicians or 
Egyptians. But there is nothing in any existing tradition, nor is 
there any other evidence to support the hypothesis. Besides, if 
Japan furnished inhabitants for America originally, it would have 
been by the aid of navigation, a knowledge of which would have 
been retained by the Americans in ages subsequent to the first set- 
tlement. ‘They would, probably, have kept up an intercourse with 
the new colony. Their migration, also, we may reasonably suppose, 
would have been to a latitude not more northern, than the place from 
which they came; whereas nothing is more certain, than that many 
of the first people of America, (if not all of them) came to it in a 
high northern latitude, at or near Behring’s Straits. The migration 
of these Tartar tribes or hordes might, indeed, have been at different 
times, with short intervals, and the companies not very numerous. 
The inducement might have been to escape from powerful hostile 
tribes in Asia; or we may impute their removal to a wandering dis- 
position, which lead men to seek out new places of settlement or 
hunting. 

It is true, that Clavigero, the learned historian of Mexico, and M. 
Malte Brun, the indefatigable and scientific geographer of the pre- 
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sent century, rather favor the opinion, that South America was first 
occupied by some Malays or Chinese ; yet they admit, that it is most 

robable North America was originally settled by an Asiatic race, 
who came to this continent at a very remote period, and in a high 
northern latitude. A few writers also, have supposed, that South 
America was early settled chiefly by Africans. If the aborigines of 
South America were very like, either the Africans, or the Chinese, 
in physical character, color, or customs, there would be some plausi- 
bility in these theories. But there were no negroes in America, 
when first visited by the Spaniards; and there is nothing yet detected 
in the traditions or customs of the Peruvians (as before observed) 
to render it probable even that they sprung from the Chinese or 
Malays. M. Brun expressly acknowledges, that the people of South 
America and those of the Islands in the Pacific ocean are dissimilar 
in their language and their physiological attributes. It seems to us, 
after much consideration of the subject, that a passage from Asia to 
America, at Behring’s Straits, is the only one, which a rude and 
wandering people, as the Tartar and Mongol tribes were in the 
eighth or tenth century from the deluge, with little knowledge of 
navigation, could reasonably be supposed to make. No objections 
have ever been offered, to render it improbable that this was the 
channel of the emigrations from the old to the new continent; or 
that these were made at a very remote period, as above suggested : 
and as to resemblances, it is conceded by all writers on the subject, 
that far greater likenesses are to be found between the inhabitants of 
this continent and the ancient, wandering, illiterate tribes in the north- 
east of Asia, than between the American Indians, and any other 
nation. 

It is well known, that the ancient Huns and Tartars were a wan- 
dering people. It is a fact, also, that in very early periods, as well 
as in later times, there were wars and revolutions, in the central and 
northern parts of Asia. This was the case, with the inhabitants of 
those regions, in the fourth and fifth century from the deluge. Am- 
bition or wants produced invasions, and these produced migrations to 
distant places. ‘Thus, some families and tribes removed west, some 
south, and some east, from the central parts of Asia, the early resi- 
dence of the fathers of our species. Within four hundred years 
from the deluge, all Asia was probably settled, (except the extreme 
northern part) even as far as the shores of the Pacific ocean, and the 
Islands contiguous to the coasts. There is nothing to render it 
improbable, that soon after settling on or near the shores of the 
Pacific, even with little knowledge of navigation, some adventurous 
and wandering hordes would pass to the Islands in the vicinity, and 

us proceed to the American coast; especially, as the arm of the 
sea IS very narrow, at the place before mentioned, and that at which 
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they most probably passed, and several Islands intervene to facilitate 
the passage. They might, indeed, have made the passage a little 
south of Behring’s straits, by the Aleutian Islands. ‘The individuals 
who emigrated belonged to a roving, and partially civilized tribe, 
desirous of finding new places of abode, where they might have 
more extensive possessions, as well as be safe from the robberies and 
depredations of a more powerful people. 

This was the opinion and theory of some learned men more than 
a century ago, respecting the first and early settlement of the Ame- 
rican continent. And since it has been ascertained, that the distance 
between Asia and America at Behring’s straits, is not many leagues, 
this hypothesis has had numerous advocates.* 

Now, if this passage to America, by a few persons even, was as 
early as above suggested, within 800 or 900 years after the flood, 
we may repeat, that there has been ample time for the settlement and 
occupancy of this whole continent by their descendants, according 
to the ratio of increase and multiplication of the human race, in 
other parts of the earth. 

After passing over to America, these people would naturally as 
they increased, extend their settlements, both on the coasts and into 
the interior of the country. It is not probable, however, that they 
travelled north, to colder regions; but east, southeast, and especially 
south, to a milder climate and country. As they became numerous, 
and found fertile tracts of land, they would build towns or villages, 
establish sites of permanent abode, and cultivate the ground. Thus, 
from mere wandering tribes, they sometimes became more stationary 
and somewhat civilized. When the population of any place was 
numerous, their wants would increase, and some arts of social life, pro- 
bably were invented and introduced among them. Such, according 
to the most ancient histories, was the progress of society in the old 
world, in early times. ‘The traditions and hieroglyphic paintings of 
the Mexicans, so far as the latter have been explained, shew that 
the ancestors of the Aztecs or Mexicans, had proceeded in this 
manner. Several settlements were made, and compact towns built, 
by the ancestors of this people, between the valley of Anahuac 
and Nootka sound, in the north. From these towns or settlements 
in the north, their children and the more enterprizing of the ancient 
race of the Toltecs and Aztecs, occasionally sallied forth in search 
of other regions, where they could have greater possessions, or a 
more fertile soil, or more convenient places for hunting : and in 2800, 


* It is hardly necessary to mention an aacient tradition, that formerly the two continents 
were united at this poe ; but were severed by an earthquake. It may be better founded, 
indeed, ~— that of the sinking tomer between Africa and South America, which some 
supposed were once contiguous. But the passage at Behring’s Straits is short, and there 1s 
no difficulty in believing it might be crossed in small boats, © : 
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or 3000 years, (including fourteen or fifteen centuries before, and the 
same number after the Christian era) the whole continent of Ame- 
rica became filled with inhabitants. From their first settlements, they 
robably soon removed east, into the interior of the country, to the 
north of the great lakes, to Hudson’s bay and to Canada ; southeast, 
along the southern shores of the lakes, to the Missouri, Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers ; thence to Florida, the Carolinas, tothe Potomac, 
Susquehanna, Delaware, Hudson, Connecticut rivers, and to the 
Atlantic coasts, within the present territory of New England. 

If we should suppose, that any people who came to America in 
a remote age were accustomed to navigate the ocean, there would 
be no difficulty in admitting, that they passed over from Asia in a 
more southern latitude, even from Japan or some part of China. 
In the opinion of some writers, as we have noticed, this is necessary 
to account for the settlement of Chili and Peru. But this hypothe- 
sis supposes a greater knowledge of navigation than can be justly 
admitted, for the reasons before stated. It is far more reasonable 
to suppose, that the Toltecs, or their predecessors in Anahuac, who 
possessed the country in a very remote period, migrated to Chili and 
Peru, and settled the whole territory between. ‘The ruins of ancient 
buildings, the temples, the traditions, customs and dress of the latter 
are similar to the former nation, or people; and strongly indicate a 
common origin, if not the descent of one from the other. 

The probability, then, is far greater in favor of the hypothesis, 
which accounts for the early settlement and population of the Ameri- 
can continent, by referring solely to a passage at Behring’s straits, 
many centuries before our era, and as early, perhaps, as the exode 
of the Jews from Egypt. The principal objection to this theory, 
(for there is no evidence furnished, by physical character, language, 
or customs, of the descent of the Americans from any particular 
nation in Europe, Africa, or from the Chinese) is, that the whole 
continent would not have been filled with inhabitants, if we were to 
suppose they all sprang from a few wandering Asiatics. But we 
know not how numerous was the company or horde, which came 
early to America. There might have been fifty only ; and there 
might have been two or three hundred. But 3000 or 2800 years, 
the period from the ninth or tenth century after the deluge, to the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century of our era, would be sufficient for 
the settlement of the whole continent, as it was in 1500, when first 
visited by the Spaniards. 

It may now be proper to notice the opinions of those who contend 
for a theory altogether different from that here advanced, and whose 
arguments are entirely unlike those used by the writers before men- 
tioned ; and who suppose, that a distinct race, or races of people 
are found in America, whose origin must necessarily be traced to 
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different. nations of the globe, if they are not, indeed, of a species 
wholly different from those of any other people on the earth. ‘These 
arguments are founded in their various forms and features, and in 
their difference of language: for neither their color nor their tradi- 
tions, nor their arts of life are such as to render very probable the 
opinion of originally distinct races of mankind. It is granted, how- 
ever, even by those writers who have advanced or advocated this 
hypothesis, that difference of climate, long and remote separation, 
variety of occupation, of diet, and of social condition, will account 
for considerable shades of difference, in color, and for diversity in 
the arts of life ; since these must depend, in a great measure, upon 
the relative numbers, the occupations, compactness, and fixed loca- 
tion of mankind. As to the traditions of the several nations and 
tribes of American Indians, they were substantially, the same, with 
reference to the deluge, the early dispersion and consequent migra- 
tions from a distant country to the west and northwest, and to the 
removals of their ancestors from their first settlements on this conti- 
nent, to the places they themselves occupied. 

What, then, are the facts and arguments derived from the physio- 
logy of man, which militate with the hypothesis we have advanced ? 
It is pretended, by some philosophers, that there are several distinct 
races of men, even in the old world; and the people of America 
form another race entirely different from any of those. Blumen- 
bach supposes there are five distinct races or families of men, whose 
physiological characters are essentially different ; Malte Brun pre- 
tends there are three distinct races in Africa only ; and a fanciful 
modern writer asserts that there are sixteen distinct races of people 
on the globe. But the opinion of most learned men is, that the 
varieties, which exist, in the physical character of different nations, 
have been discovered only in later times, after mankind had been 
separated for many generations and centuries; and their condition 
diversified, by climate, diet, occupation, and modes of living, whether 
in large societies, or in a more isolated and wandering manner. M. 
Brun himself seems to be of this opinion. Their theory, then, does 
not, in reality, militate with the hypothesis, which supposes one 
primitive race or family as the origin of all. In entering upon this 
part of the discussion, it becomes us perhaps to confess, that the 
limited knowledge we possess of physiological facts relating to man 
will not justify a very decided and positive opinion on the subject. 
Much attention, however, has been given to the question ; so that we 
feel somewhat confident of the correctness of the remarks here sub- 
mitted. We observe, then, in the first place, that great doubt is enter- 
tained as to the propriety of resting any hypothesis, as to distinct races 
of mankind, or an essential difference between the people of America 
and all other nations, on such a foundation... Nothing satisfactory 
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has been ascertained or written on this subject. ‘The most erudite 

physiologists are not agreed among themselves. Every one has a 

peculiar theory of his own. It has already been stated, that some 

writers suppose five distinct races ; and some, sixteen. Some have 
retended there were three in America. _ 

Such speculations and theories are certainly not entitled to much 
credit or consideration, unless supported by clear and direct proof. 
For they militate with the account given by Moses, the Jewish his- 
torian, of the general deluge, and of the early occupancy and settle- 
ment of the earth after that great calamity. And he has never yet 
been detected in any erroneous statement, or in substituting fanciful 
theories for truth. If it be intended, merely, as it seems to be by 
some writers, that, at a very early and now remote period, within 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred years of the deluge, the chil- 
dren and descendants of Noah, of the third and fourth generations, 
separated from one another, in Chaldea, and settled in different and 
distant parts of the earth ; some in Canaan and Palestine, some in 
Egypt and Ethiopia, and in the western parts of Africa, some in 
the eastern parts of Europe, and some in the northern and eastern 
parts of Asia; and, that long separation, difference of climate, of 
labor, occupation and diet, of more or less exposure to the sun and 
air, of variety in their social state, some living in towns, others 
wandering into new and wild countries, exposed to excessive heat 
and cold, to diseases and want, would produce a variety in the color, 
stature, form, features, and strength of different nations.—If this only 
be intended by distinet races of men, it will be admitted, as well 
with regard to the new continent as to the old. 

There is, indeed, one fact in the physiology of our species, (dif- 
ference of shape and stature do not present a very formidable 
difficulty) which has not been satisfactorily explained, on the suppo- 
sition of the unity of the human race. ‘This respects the negroes of 
Africa: But it is not a difficulty to embarrass, particularly, the 
hypothesis which we have here advanced, as to the entire, original 
settlement of America by a horde or company of the Tartar race; 
from the northeast of Asia. On this continent, none of the indige- 
nous inhabitants were like the negroes of Africa; but a strong gen- 
eral likeness is observable among all the Indian nations in America ; 
and they, also, most resemble the Huns, or Cathayan Tartars, who 
inhabited the north of Asia in a very remote period. 

The color and features of the Africans are so peculiar, that some 
philosophers have doubted their descent from Noah ; but others, 
equally learned, are of opinion, that a long residence in the burning 
climate and sandy soil of Africa is sufficient to account for the dark 
color of its population. ‘The antediluvians were probably tawny or 
Copper-colored ; for it is supposed they lived chiefly in the fields 
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and open air. ‘The early descendants of Noah, after the flood, in 
Canaan, Chaldea, Persia, Arabia, and India, lived after the same 
manner, and were of a similar complexion. ‘The white color of the 
European was probably acquired by living in high northern latitudes, 
and residing in houses and caves of the earth. | 
There is, indeed, another hypothesis, as is well known, respecting 
the very dark complexion of the sons of Ham, who first settled 
Africa ; which is, that this color was inflicted by God, as a signal 
unishment and reproach for the wickedness of this unnatural son. 
t is sufficient to have referred to this opinion, in this connexion. 
The cause of the peculiar color of Ham’s descendants, we attempt 
not to account for. It is generally believed, however, that the early 


oo race of Egyptians and others who settled in the north of Africa, on 
ae the shores of the Mediterranean, were not so black as the negroes of 
tile a the interior and farther”south, who lived almost wholly without 
ti shelter or covering; and thus, in process of time, became of the 
i a ] deep dark color, which we now witness. 


But we return from this digression: and, without intending to re- 
peat, we beg concisely to state, that the arguments and facts fur- 
nished by physiology, and the opinion of learned men, go to support 
rather than to weaken the theory we advocate. Some writers have 
pretended, it is true, that the Peruvians resembled the Malays; but 
this has never been insisted on. It has been more seriously urged, 
that the Esquimaux Indians, in the northeast parts of this continent, 
were like the Scandinavians and Norwegians, in their features and 
stature. But it is also positively asserted, on the other hand, that 
there are no very striking resemblances between them ; and that the 
Esquimaux resemble much more, the Samoides, a Tartar tribe in 
the northeast of Asia; some of whom might have passed to America, 
at the same time, or soon after, the company of Mongol 'Tartars did, 
and directed their course eastward across the country towards the 
territory, which they have since occupied. | 

Governor Cass, who has had much intercourse with many of the 
Indian tribes, and has visited several of their settlements, in different 
parts of the interior of the country, is decidedly of opinion that they 
were all, originally of one nation. He says, “ that, in stature, form, 
high cheek bone, thinness of beard, and general appearance, there is 
a strong resemblance among all the American tribes ; and that their 

- traditions, customs, manners, and religious sentiments are essentially 
the same.” ‘The same opinion is expressed by Malte Brun. He 
also says, ‘ That it is not an insuperable objection to the theory of 
the unity of the human species, that a great variety now exists, in 
the stature, color and features of mankind ; for that these may be 
accounted for, by long and distant separation, difference of climate, 
of occupation, of modes of living, and of the early treatment of 
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children.” Blumenbach asserts, that a variety in stature, as well as 
in strength, is owing, in some measure, to diet ; in color, to climate ; 
and that both are affected by particular diseases. Two important 
points are thus established ; viz. that all the early inhabitants of 
‘America came from one nation, and not partly from Egypt, partly 
from China, partly from Malacca, partly from Africa, and partly from 
thenorth of Europe. And second, that the theory of the Unity of the 
human species, which admits all nations and tribes on the earth to 
have descended from one primeval stock, 1s quite consistent with the 
varieties to be met with, in different countries, as to shape, stature, 
and other physical attributes. ‘The American Indians have, gener- 
ally, the same color and facial features, and nearly the same form and 
stature of the Cathayan and Mongol ‘Tartars. ‘Their erect stature 
and quick step are owing to the posture in which they are placed, when 
infants, and to being much addicted to hunting. In some parts of the 
interior of North America, there are tribes called flat heads, and round 
heads ; but this is owing to the artificial efforts of parents, upon their 
infant offspring ; and is no evidence of a distinct race. A similar cus- 
tom, or practice, with regard to children, prevails in other parts of the 
earth ; as Sumatra, the Sandwich Islands, and in some parts of Africa. 

Where many resemblances and analogies can be traced, we may 
justly conclude, that nations are more nearly connected, than where 
such analogies are few and indistinct. ‘The inhabitants of the Aleutian 
Islands, the Mongols, and other tribes in the eastern parts of Asia 
have beards like the American Indians: and this fact affords a proba- 
bility of the ancient descent of the latter from the former people; 
though not altogether satisfactory or decisive proof. ‘The Esqui- 
maux and Algonquins in the northeastern and central parts of this con- 
tinent, resemble, in stature and physiognomy, the Samoides and the 
Ostiacs, ancient tribes in the north and northeast of Asia. Other 
analogies have been detected, by writers on the physiological charac- 
ter of the human species, between the American Indians and the 
Tartar race or tribes in Asia. 

There are, not only two or three strongly marked varieties in the 
human species, but there are several intermediate differences, which 
approach more or less nearly to one another. Besides the black 
African, the clear and white European, and the tawny Malay or 
Chinese, there are many shades of difference which must be attribut- 
ed to different climates, diet, and employments, and to exposure 
to cold and heat, to the air and sun, in a great measure. II this be 
true, and most writers acknowledge it, and undisputed facts confirm 
the opinion, we may justly admit, that the whole human race is derived 
originally from a single family, according to the common belief ; and 
also, that the progenitors of all the Indian tribes in America were of 


the same race or nation. ‘There is certainly no evidence, from any 
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physical peculiarity of character in the aborigines of America, which 
militates with the opinion, that the whole population of this continent 
sprung from a horde of the ‘Tartar race, which came here from the 
northeast of Asia, at a place where the water passage is short and 
easily accomplished. Nor is there any reason to doubt, that this 
event took place in a very remote age, and probably within 800, or 
900 years of the deluge ; which allows a period of nearly 3000 
years for the settlement of this continent, at the time it was dis- 
covered by Columbus. It is a fact, fully established, that, in 1500, 
when America was first visited by the Spaniards, and long before 
even, most parts of the country had a dense population ; and that 
there were works of human labor and art, for which we cannot rea- 
sonably account, but on the supposition of a very high antiquity. 
Artificial works, in various places, give indications of immense num- 
bers of people, many centuries ago. 

There are other considerations, suggested by the condition (and 
history so far as known) of the American Indians, which render it 
most probable, that the first inhabitants, and those from whom all the 
others, in successive ages, descended, emigrated from Asia, at a very 
remote period, and as early even as we have above supposed. Had 
they left the old continent, at a much later period ; say, the north of 
Europe in the tenth or eleventh century, of our era, when great ad- 
vances had been made in civilization and the arts, they would have 
brought such knowledge with them and transmitted it to successive 
generations. Alphabetic writing was unknown to the Americans in 
the year 1500 of the Christianera. But had their ancestors, the first 
people of this country, emigrated from Europe in the 11th century ; 
had they come from the western or central, or even the eastern parts 
of Asia, about the same period, or as early even as the beginning of 
our era; or had they descended from the Jews, who were carried 
away into the interior of Asia, 600 years before our era, as some 
have supposed : in either of these cases, they would have retained a 
knowledge of the alphabet, and a distinct recollection of the cus- 


toms, arts and history of the nation from which they sprung. But the 


Indians of America were ignorant not only of alphabetic writing, but 
of some of the most useful discoveries, as of oil, and tallow, for the 
purpose of artificial light, which were used in Europe and Asia, in 
comparatively early times. Most of them, however, were acquainted 
with hieroglyphic writing, by which they preserved a recollection of 
past events. ‘The Mexicans made great use of this art. And it is 
the opinion of Clavigero, Gemelli, Humboldt, Bullock and others, 
that the tribes far in the north and northwest had long been in the 
practice of this kind of writing. 

It is well known, that hieroglyphic writing was used in Egypt, 
Chaldea, and the more eastern parts of Asia, at a very early 
period. It is probable the original American tribes were acquainted 
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with the art before they came to this continent. _ The argument, that 
the Americans descended from the Egyptians, merely because the 


former like the latter were in the use of hieroglyphics, deserves little 


consideration. For they must have had a common origin, having 
descended from the same nation or family, in the western parts of 
Asia, at a very early period, and emigrated in different directions, to 
far distant regions. 

There has never been a thorough comparison of the Egyptian 
and Mexican hieroglyphics : But from what is known they are not 
considered so similar, as that we must conclude one nation descended 
from the other. Asall people, even those who are very little civiliz- 
ed, are in the use of symbolic paintings of some sort, it is difficult 
to draw any conclusion, which will satisfy the judgment, unless the 
resemblances are very numerous. 

The researches of Champollion, the celebrated French savan, 
now on a visit to Egypt, to decypher the hieroglyphics on the 
monuments and pyramids of that country, may afford facilities to 
decide this question. It is already known from the discoveries of 
this industrious and erudite antiquary, that the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
of the earliest dates, about the time of Joseph and Moses, are partly 
phonetic or alphabetic, and partly symbolical. 

It has already been stated, that Sir William Jones favored the 
theory of the early settlement of America, by a Tartar tribe or com- 
pany, from the northeast of Asia. And this migration and settle- 
ment he supposed were within 800, or 900 years of the deluge. 
Acosta, a learned Spaniard, and Clavigero, the diligent modern 
historian of Mexico, were inclined to the same opinion (although the 
latter suggests, that South America might have been first peopled by 
Malays or Chinese.) The celebrated traveller, Humboldt, a writer 
of great learning, and credit, favors the opinion of Sir William Jones. 
To these may be added the eminent geographer, Malte Brun ; who 
says, “that the supposition of a very early occupancy of America, 
by an Asiatic Tartar tribe, is necessary to account for the condition 
and population of the territory of Anahuac and other parts of the 
continent, for the monuments found, and the traditions there prevail- 
ing in 1500, 

Huet, Kircher, and Siguenza, a learned native Mexican of the 
seventeenth, century, have considered it possible (they were all far from 
being confident) that the Egyptians early planted a colony on some 
part of the western coast of America. But this opinion, or conjec- 
ture rather, was founded on the circumstance, that the American 
Indians, like the Egyptians, had the knowledge and were in the use 
of hieroglyphic writing, or painting ; and erected buildings or mounds 
of the pyramidal form. To the first of these points, we have 
already referred. We consider the argument of very little force. 
As little weight is there in the other suggestion, as to pyramids. 
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All people, when they become very numerous, will employ them- 
selves in some great national work. By a rude and barbarous peo- 
ple, magnitude is considered necessary to excellence, and is most 
likely to excite admiration. Where architecture is in an imperfect 
state, the pyramidal form is most natural and easy of construction. 
It is to be remembered, also, that the pyramids of Egypt were con- 
structed with recesses or rooms; while those in Mexico and other 
parts of America are solid masses, designed generally, for sites for 
their temples and idols. In their system of astronomy, (so far as it 
can be said they had a system) and in their calculations of time, the 
Mexicans and their predecessors, the Toltecs, differed widely from 
the Egyptians ; but agreed more with the 'Tartars and Calmucs. 

We have already noticed the supposition, that America might 
have been originally settled by the Phenicians. In the actual occur- 
rence of such an event, it is probable some distinct evidence of it 
would have been found among the people of this continent, or some 
recollection of it preserved in the traditions or annals of the parent 
country. ‘Their nautical wanderings must have been very long and 
hazardous, if they ever reached America; especially, as there is 
no reason to suppose they had, in early times, any other than small 
open boats, in navigating which, safety required them to keep near to 
the coast. 

There remains one other source of evidence, which may be made 
the basis of a theory, as to the origin of the American Indians ; and 
that is language. But no satisfactory argument has yet been afforded, 
by the knowledge obtained of the languages, and idioms, which pre- 
vail among the aboriginal inhabitants, in proof of their descent from 
any particular nation or people in the old continent. As other con- 
siderations go to show the great probability of an entire Asiatic ori- 
gin, and that from a Tartar tribe in the northeast, it is necessary 
only to remove any objections offered against it, arising from this 
quarter. | 

The great principles or outlines of all languages are very similar. 
There are certain principles common to the language of man, uni- 
versally : Yet the idioms and dialects of different nations, far remo- 
ved from one another, whose separation has existed for twenty or thirty 
centuries, and whose pursuits, population, and civilization have thus 
become very diverse, are found to have, in a few respects, what 
some philologists call radical peculiarities. 

It is not difficult to suppose, that the language of a nation, which 
was highly civilized and to which alphabetic writing had been long 
known, would, after many centuries be so changed, as to retain very 
little analogy or affinity to that spoken by a rude and wandering tribe, 
which originally descended from the same stock or family. In the 
most ancient languages, although, by some writers, considered dis- 
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tinct, there is a great similarity in their respective grammatical con- 
struction. But the analogies become less and less, as the nations 
and families of men extended, and settled distant regions, and after 
many centuries had rolled away. ‘There are affinities, and there are 
many varieties, also, apparent, on a comparison of the Chaldean, the 
Hebrew, the Armenian, the Syriac, the Arabic, the Egyptian and 
the Coptic. ‘The respective nations of Europe had, also, some idi- 
oms peculiar to each; at the same time, It Is evident there was an 
affinity among them all. 

Adelung, one of the diligent and learned Editors of a very able 
philological work, with the title of Mithridates says, “ That some 
words pervade almost all languages; which, in their forms are 
nearly identical.” He observes also, ‘“ That the ancient languages, 
with all their varieties, suggest, at least, the possibility of a common 
origin ; as they all exhibit some traces or features of resemblances.” 
Vater, another writer in this learned work, says, ‘ It is not at all im- 
probable, that the several languages of the earth had a common 
origin; but that they soon varied, as mankind separated from one an- 
other and settled in distant regions.” Adelung remarks further, “ that 
the languages of the primitive nations were scanty and limited ; proba- 
bly consisting of monosyllables, and perhaps, of nouns only ; but, as 
men increased, language became varied and copious, and great varie- 
ties are, therefore, found in different nations, after several centuries. 

To the two primitive languages, by philologists, usually distin- 
guished as the Shemetic, and the Japhetic, or Indo-European, all 
the other languages and dialects long known and spoken in Asia, 
Europe and the north of Africa, are referred for their origin and 
derivation ; while the African tribes, except those in the northern 
parts of that quarter of the globe, are said to have languages or dia- 
lects widely different; which are supposed to have been formed 
during many centuries, by the posterity of Ham, some of whom 
early settled in the interior of that country. 

The Shemetic language is considered the parent stock of the 
Chaldean, Hebrew, Armenian, Egyptian, Syriac, Arabic, Phenecian 
and Ethiopian. 'The Japhetic, or Indo-European, formerly called 
the Indo-Germanic, the primitive language of the Sanscrit, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, German, Sclavonian and Celtic. The Caffre, on the 
east coast of Africa, bears an affinity to the Arabian, and that of 
Madagascar, to the Caffre. Again, that of Malay and of most 
Islanders in the Pacific, are similar, in some respects, to that of the 
Caffre and of the people of Madagascar. All the languages in the 
central, eastern and northeastern parts of Asia are generally allowed 
to be from a common stock. In the north and east, we find the Tur- 


coman, ‘Tartar, Mongol, and others: And the Japanese has a great 
resemblance to the Mongol. 
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What then, it may be asked, does a reference to the various 
languages of the nations, in the old continent, serve to prove, as to 
the origin of the American Indians. Nothing—positively and deci- 
sively, nothing. For the languages and idioms of the latter, are not 
so radically diverse from all those known in Asia or Europe as to 
justify one, on this account, to assert, that they were originally a dis- 
tinct race: Nor has it yet been made to appear, that the analogies 
between the most extensive dialect in America and that of any par- 
ticular nation, on the eastern continent, are so numerous and striking, 
as to authorize the conclusion, that the first inhabitants of this coun- 
try descended from any such nation. So far, however, as any 
analogies of language have been found to exist, they support the 
theory of an Asiatic origin. Some affinities have been detected 
between the languages of the central and northern tribes of this con- 
tinent, and that of the Mongols, a Tartar race in the north of Asia. 
Vater mentions several strong analogies between the Esquimaux and 
Algonquins of America, and the ‘T’chouktchese, in the eastern part of 
Asia, who are only a tribe of the Tartar race. It may be more dif- 
ficult to discover analogies between the languages of the Esquimaux 
and the Mexicans; but some resemblances have been pointed out 
between the former and the tribes once inhabiting the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, the Missouri, the Delaware and the more northeastern 
parts of Canada and the United States. 

In a discourse on the ancient languages of America, Vater points 
out many analogies and resemblances between them and the lan- 
guages of some tribes of the old continent, particularly of the Japan- 
ese, the Sanscrit, and the Caucasian : and he insists that there are re- 
semblances also of the Esquimaux, in the northeast of North America, 
to the Tchouktchese in the east of ‘T'artary. M. Brun says affinities 
exist between the Mexican languages and those of the Ostiacs, 
and Calmucs, in northeast of Asia. And yet, strange to relate, this 
learned writer asserts that there are twenty different languages! 
Surely, these can be only different dialects, like those of the separate 
states of ancient Greece. We cannot but observe, that such an ex- 
travagant opinion goes to shew, that no satisfactory theory can be 
deduced, as to the descent of one nation from another, merely on 
account of some supposed resemblances of language. 

Additional remarks on this subject might be made; but the article 
must not be extended. It is a satisfaction to learn, that some learned 
philologists, both in Europe and America, are directing their inquiries 
as to the connexion between written languages in the old continent, 
and those spoken by the Aborigines of America. If, as has been as- 
sumed, and as the most ancient and authentic history authorizes us 
to believe, the human race was early dispersed (nearly 4000 years 
ago) and settled in places far distant from the location of the prime- 
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yal family, we cannot suppose that much improvement had been 
made in language, or in the common arts of life ; excepting such as 
necessity led them to invent, before the time of their dispersion. 
Those who thus wandered from the primitive family might lose some- 
thing of the knowledge, which their early ancestors possessed ; and 
would also gradually adopt new phrases and forms of speech ; and 
thus, eventually, introduce various dialects and idioms in different parts 
of the earth. The languages of the Americans do not differ more, 
perhaps, from those of the eastern continent, than do those of distant 
and unconnected parts of Europe or Asia ; especially, if the differences 
occasioned by civilization and a savage life be taken into the account. 
The learned Vater says, ‘‘ there are 3000 languages in the world ; 
1200 in America, 1000 in Asia, 600 in Europe, and 200 in Africa.” 
He does not pretend, however, that these languages are radicall 
different ; nor that those usually called primitive arestotally distinct 
in their rudiments or elements. We may justly conclude, then, that 
the hypothesis, which supposes originally distinct races of men, and 
assumes that the Americans are strictly an indigenous people, is 
not supported by any facts furnished by the numerous dialects or 
idioms which exist, nor by the anomalies which have been dis- 
covered in the different languages of mankind. B. 


SKETCH OF A SCHOOLFELLOW. 


He sat by me at school. His face is now 
Vividly in my mind, as if he went 

From me but yesterday—its pleasant smile 
And the rich, joyous laughter of his eye, 

And the free play of his unhaughty lip, 

So redolent of his heart! He was not fair, 
Nor singular, nor over-fond of books, 

And never melancholy when alone. 

He was the heartiest in the ring, the last 
Home from the summer’s wanderings, and the first 
Over the threshold when the school was done. 
All of us loved him. We shall speak his name 
In the far years to come, and think of him 
When we have lost life’s simplest passages, 
And pray for him—forgetting he is dead— 
Life was in him so passing beautiful ! 


His childhood had been wasted in the close 
And airless city. He had never thought 
That the blue sky was ample, or the stars 
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Many in heaven, or the chainless wind 

Of a medicinal freshness. He had learn’d 
Perilous tricks of manhood, and his hand 

Was ready, and his confidence in himself 

Bold as a quarreler’s. Then he came away 

To the unshelter’d hills, and brought an eye 

New as a babe’s to nature, and an ear 

As ignorant of its music. He was sad. 

The broad hill sides seem’d desolate, and the woods 


Gloomy and dim, and the perpetual sound = 
Of wind and waters and unquiet leaves : 
Like the monotony of a dirge. He pined a 


For the familiar things until his heart 
Sicken’d for home !—and so he stole away 
To the most silent places, and lay down 

To weep upon the mosses of the slopes, 

And follow’d listlessly the silver streams 

Till he found out the unsunn’d shadowings, 
And the green openings to the sky, and grew 
Fond of them all insensibly. He found 
Sweet company in the brooks, and loved to sit 
And bathe his fingers wantonly, and feel 

The wind upon his forehead ; and the leaves 
Took a beguiling whisper to his ear, @ 

And the bird-voices music, and the blast 
Swept like an instrument the sounding trees. 
His heart went back to its simplicity 

As the stirr’d waters in the night grow pure— 
Sadness and silence and the dim-lit woods 
Won on his love so well—and he forgot 

His pride, and his assumingness, and lost 
The mimicry of the man, and so unlearn’d 
His very character till he became 

As diffident as a girl. 


‘Tis very strange 
How nature sometimes wins upon a child oa 
Th’ experience of the world is not on him, ; . 
And poetry has not upon his brain 7 ay 
Left a mock thirst for solitude, nor love 
Writ on his forehead the effeminate shame 
Which hideth from men’s eyes. He has a full, 
Shadowless heart, and it is always toned a 
More merrily than the chastened voice of winds wi 
And waters—yet he often, in his mirth, Ps 
Stops by the running brooks, and suddenly 
Loiters, he knows not why, and at the sight 
Of the spread meadows and the lifted hills 
Feels an unquiet pleasure, and forgets 


To listen for his fellows. He will grow 
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Fond of the early star, and lie awake 
Gazing with many thoughts upon the moon, 
And lose himself in the deep chamber’d sky 
With his untaught philosophies. It breeds 
Sadness in older hearts, but not in his ; 
And he goes merrier to his play, and shouts 
Louder the joyous call—but it will sink 
Into his memory like his mother’s prayer, 
For after years to brood on. 
Cheerful thoughts 

Came to the homesick boy as he became 
Wakeful to beauty in the summer’s change, 
And he came oftener to our noisy play, 
Cheering us on with his delightful shout 

ol Over the hills, and giving interest 

aA With his keen spirit to the boyish game. 

oo We loved him for his carelessness of himself, 

| And his perpetual mirth, and tho’ he stole 

Sometimes away into the woods alone, 

And wandered unaccompanied when the night 

Was beautiful, he was our idol still, 

And we have not forgotten him, tho’ time 

Has blotted many a pleasant memory 

Of boyhood out, and we are wearing old 

With the unplayfulness of this grown up world. | ae 


THE FANCY BALL. 


“ Thou art spotless as the snow, lady miné, lady mine! 
Ere the noon upon it glow, lady mine! 
But the noon must have its ray, 
And the snow wreaths melt away, 
And hearts—why should not they ? 
Why not thine ?” 


_“Wuar shall be my character, coz?” said Gerald Grey, lifting up 
his eyes from a book of costumes he had been turning over for some 
time; and addressing a dark eyed, Cleopatra looking girl, who sat on 
the opposite side of the round table ; ‘shall it be Turk or Christian, 
Jew or Gentleman, Richard or Saladin, Peasant or Peer, King or 
Cobbler, Sailor or Saini, Peter the Great or Peter the Hermit? 
Shall I wear kilt or trowsers? shall I wear turban or helmet? shall 

carry a sword or a show box? shall I go en attendan? to yourself 
and be the envy of the rooms, or play Shadow to Silence in the cor- 
ner there, and be overlooked by the whole world °” 

The lady last alluded to sat apart from the circle, netting a silk 


purse with the persevering industry which apologizes so prettily for 
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abstraction when one wishes to dream incompany. She was a fair, 
delicate girl, with a blue eye shaded heavily with dark lashes, and a 
mouth of exquisite refinement. Her figure was slenderer, and her 
whole air in strong contrast with the imposing and queenly beauty of 
her sister. 

“Tell, me Cecile,” continued the young man, moving his chair 
up to the side of the silent girl, and lowering his tone to a half-au- 
dible murmur, which we have not the effrontery to ascribe to a mere 
cousinly regard, “may I take a character, my dear cousin, which 
will give me an apology to be near you?” 

The answer was probably an unexpected one, for he rose with a 
flushed cheek, and, bidding a confused adieu, Jeft the room. 

Gerald Grey, (a pretty name for a hero—is it not, lady?) had 
intruded on one of those veriest eras in these times of illumination, 
a domestic evening. ‘The round table stood in the centre of the 
room; the suspended lamp shed a soft, well tempered light on the 
fair faces beneath, and the Lehigh coal—we cannot conceive of a 
more expressive eulogy—burned! I should love dearly to tell 
you, now, after the manner of story-tellers of distinction, how the 
‘ mother had the remains of beauty in her noble countenance,” and 
how tall, and how charitable to the poor, and what sweet singers, 
the daughters were ; and I should like, if I thought you would not 
know it was a lie, to tell you how the gentleman sitting there with his 
cravat tied so transcendantly happened to come by as they were 
both drowning in some river, and gallantly got them out of the water 
and in love, and what colored eyes he had, and how there was a 
secret mystery about his birth, and a mark on his left arm, and how 
beautifully he had taught Whimsiculo, their aunt ‘Tabitha’s lap dog, 
to stand on his hind legs and ask for muffins, thereby winning for- 
ever and ever the heart of that immortal spinster, who hated every 
body else and was as rich as the bank. It goes to my heart to tell 
a story right on like a newspaper. ‘The days of romance are gone, 
however, and the poetry that used to be trolled to the tinkle of a 
guitar under my lady’s window, is now written with a slate and pen- 
ci, and the teller of a tale is positively expected to be intelligible and 
preserve some faint resemblance to nature. Without ghost, and in 
good grammar therefore, I am compelled to state simply that Gerald 
Grey was an intimate visitor in the family ; that, by the intermarriage 
of some relatives of indefinite removal, he had a sufficient right to the 
precious appellation of “ cousin ;” that he had never seen the fair 
sisters till some few months before, when he returned from a long 
foreign residence, and that, being handsome and talented, and above 
all, remarkably well skilled in the manége des amants, and the myste- 
ries of etiquette and Dr. Kitchener, he had made himself especially 
agreeable to every member of the circle. 
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It was predicted by those who can see such things before they 
happen, that Mr. Gerald Grey would fall directly in love with Miss 
Helen (excuse the sirname, dear reader! a lady never has 
one in a story,) and the same good observers were confirmed in their 
opinion by the infallible test of appearances. It could not be denied 
that Helen was a magnificent creature. Her figure was large and full, 
without excess, and her motion had that indolent and floating grace 
with which women pass in ‘dreams, and which is so particularly 
indescribable. She was a noble hearted and sincere girl, without 
either genius or susceptibility, but she smiled like a goddess, and had 
that beautiful gift of modest, lady-like self-possession which becomes 
a woman so infinitely. She was the most fascinating creature in 
the world. Every body was in love with her but our hero. He 
waited on her constantly, and interrupted every body else’s atten- 
tions to her, and seemed to all eyes to live only for her favor; but 
it was because she was the most admired woman in society, and 
because he had seen enough of fashion to know that the safest and 
most distinguishing thing a man can do, is to get himself reported 
the lover of the finest woman he knows. ‘There was a perfect 
understanding between them, and as ‘ falling in love ”-was an ac- 
cident to which no belle is liable, there was no possible danger in 
the intimacy, and a great deal of positive convenience. She could 
call upon him for all those little services which it is such a conde- 
scension to allow, and which, of course, one hates to have indifferent 
people do. She could give him her fan to hold without the danger 
of receiving back a red hot sonnet in its folds; and she could faint 
away in his arms without troubling herself to be elegant in the dis- 
position of her person; and then he decoyed away all her dull 
admirers, and she had a standing engagement to dance with him, to 
avoid stupid partners; and she could call him when she was tired of 
talking, to stand by and be agreeable while she was silent. He 
called her carriage, and tied her slipper, and flirted her fan, and told 
her all the scandal, and was her dictionary to all the strange people, 
and her interpreter to all the foreign lions, and her confidential 
secretary in all etiquettical correspondence. He was the most de- 
lightful of cousins. She was sure he would never fall in love. with 
her, and as for herself, the tenderest thought she had, was to wish, 
sometimes, in the rainy mornings, when she wanted to be amused 
that he was her brother. 

Had Gerald seen less of the world, he would, to the best of our 
snemiobee, have done just what every body expected him to do. 

0 those who know too little of women and to those who know too 
me. a belle is irresistible. The unsettled taste of the one is be- 
of necessary to the morbid taste 
ee 7“ ut he had been in love with a hundred such women 

ey are universal. He had met them in every country 
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he had seen, and had paid so often the general tribute, that he knew 
its value. He remembered enough of his metaphysics, too, to be 
aware that admiration leaves a perpetual thirst, and though he had 
the highest respect for Helen, and believed that she had all the 
proper feelings of a woman, he knew that the incense of fashion 
had unstrung, as it must ever, the delicate fibres of affection which 
constitute susceptibility, and that the quiet pulse of matrimony must 
be the veriest languor to a mind of such habitual excitement. He 
admired and respected the glorious creature—but he did not love 
her. 

He did love Cecile. Not at first, and not all at once, as people do 
in story books. He began with talking to her about poetry ; and from 
that, (for she was, like all enthusiastic girls, a superb visionary) to 
discoursing of influences, and dreams, and wild theories of the stars; 
and then, by the most natural gradation possible, they came to the 
philosophy of feeling; and then—and then—it is difficult to say what 
then! He lent her his books with the passages all marked, and 
sent her his portfolio of drawings, and his scrap books, and his 
foreign album, and even, (a desperate unprincipled thing is love !) 
showed her a package tied with a blue ribbon, and marked “ to be 
burned in case of my death,” containing all the billets-doux and watch 

apers, and bad poetry that had been sent to him in his thousand 
besgonis flirtations. And then there was such delicate flattery in his 
gifts of flowers! He was the pest of the flower pots for miles 
round. In the barrenest of seasons the heads of the sisters were 
decked with the freshest and most fragrant, bought and begged and 
stolen from hot houses and old maids, and his sister’s plant closet, 
and always presented with a distinctive appropriateness worthy of a 
prime minister of Flora. Without looking at the label, Helen knew 
the large, magnificent bunch, with red and crimson and yellow cups, 
was for her, and the other—a simple white Japonica perhaps, or a 
lily of the valley half hid in its own leaf, or a rose bud, or a lemon 
blossom—Agnes put in her bosom by instinct, without looking once, 
(till she got to her chamber) at the French note which lay perdie 
among the stems, like a Love among the roses. 

Gerald had seen a great deal of women. He had been, (we 
fear it must be confessed) a desperate flirt. He had sworn fidelity 
to eyes of every color and characters of every cast. He had been 
on the brink of fifty engagements, and mercy knows how many 
pretty tombstones with half blown roses on them should come out 
of his pocket money. But in all his experience he had nevet 
found so pure hearted and lovely a being as his fair haired and gentle 
cousin. She was a very spirit in comparison with other girls. Her 
thoughts were all beautiful and pure, and with her thin, graceful 
figure, and the almost perfect transparency of color in her lip and 
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cheek, what is the wonder if her lover sometimes thought her an 
angel? I have known lovers as extravagant upon lighter evidence. 
It goes to my heart to say a word against a hero : but it would not 
be becoming in a veracious historian to hold up false models of per- 
fection. It discourages posterity. With many good. and some indif- 
ferent qualities then, Gerald had one fault—a morbid sensitiveness 
upon matters of feeling, which gave him much unnecessary trouble. 
T'o be sure, it was an excellence overgrown. Nothing half so much 
increases the value of life as a sensibility to its moral delicacies. If 
well governed it is an invaluable gift in a lover, being, as it is, the 
basis of all refinements, and the only thing that can preserve the 
freshness and first beauty of an affection. But in our hero’s wan- 
dering and many colored attachments, his sensibility had become 
diseased from over exercise, and a chance word that would net 
have occasioned a thought to him once was now matter for serious 
uneasiness. Philosopher as he was upon most subjects, he never 
gave himself time to reason upon feeling, and followed his first impulse 
with the headlong precipitation of a boy. Even in his comparatively 
brief acquaintance with Cecile, this quality had been the cause of 
much misunderstanding. Like all men of this temperament he was 
fervent to romauce in his attachments, and every word he uttered to 
the woman he loved was breathed into her ear with the delicacy and 
earnest tenderness of a first avowal. Athome and abroad, his slight 
but flattering assiduities were ever unremitted. His high breeding 
and extreme tact enabled him to do this without attracting notice, 
and it was his unreasonableness that he expected from Cecile the 
same constant evidences of affection. He was by education a man 
of universal self-command and accomplishment. Without any ap- 
parent effort or absence of mind, he never lost sight of the woman 
he admired in company. He was gay and general ia his attentions, 
and was too well bred to engross her beyond the most impalpable limit 
of propriety ; but, in the midst of a conversation in which his appa- 
rent interest was flattering in the most delicate manner the person 
to whom it was addressed, his careless but rapid glances caught 
every smile upon the face he loved, and laid-up for his dreams every 
grace of gesture and motion. He possessed, too, that kind of ven- 
triloquism which men of gallantry always acquire, and by which, in 


the midst of a crowd, and without the appearance of a whisper, the 


voice Is thrown into the ear for which it is intended, and is entirely 
inaudible to every other. He could thus talk of the subject nearest 
his heart in the gayest company, and, with his habitual command of 
countenance, could make a declaration in a dance, without betraying 
to the most scrutinizing eye more than the superficial interest of a 
flirtation. He thus made every party the scene of a teté-a-teté and 
advanced his suit in situations where most men would not trust thern- 
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selves with a look. With these facilities, and the consciousness of 
security, every word and look for Cecile had a meaning in it, and 
he expected as constant a reciprocation, without once reflecting that 
the power was confined to himself, and that a young and timid girl 
could not possibly possess that subtle faculty of exclusiveness which 
is attained only by the most liberal and elevated imtereourse with 
society. Of course he was liable to be checked and hurt by any or 
all of the thousand barriers that surround a woman under the present 
scrupulous regime of society, and a look of indifference where its 
opposite would have excited comment, or a careless word where 
earnestness would have been deemed strange and unmaidenly, were 
things that broke him of his rest, and shook his trust in her fidelity. 

On the evening to which we have alluded, he had called to make 
arrangements for attending his cousins to a Fancy Ball, to be given 
by one of the most fashionable families in the city. ‘I'he rose-col- 
ored note, with its emphatic N. B. ‘‘ Mrs. A. would be happy to see 
her friends in fancy dresses,” stuck in the joint of the bronze stan- 
dish, and around it upon the table lay the heaps of prints and books 


“of costumes it had conjured up, in endless confusion. It was a type 
6f the whole city. ‘The world was in an uproar about it—those 


who had invitations harassing the milliners into impossible promises, 
and those who had not, predicting it would be a stupid affair, and 
wondering how people could encourage amusements of such immo- 
ral*tendency. ‘The theatres made splendid speculations on their 
tarnished wardrobes. The beaux walked the streets with the pearl 
powder puckered all out of their foreheads with the intensity of their 
invention. ‘The ladies forgot their languor, and pattered their little 
feet along the pavé from shop to shop, regardless of every precept 
of Callisthenes, and the men-servants, who should have been putting 
the chateau margot into the coolers for their masters’ dinner, were 
running between their mistresses and the milliner, with unuttered 
curses upon bandboxes legible in their very honest faces. Nothing 
else was talked of. The first question was, ‘Do you go to Mrs. 
A.’s?” and the second, “ What is your character?’ And then the 
pretty mystery the ladies made of their costumes, and the compli- 
mentary guesses that they were to be “ sylphs” or “ sultanas,” and 
the telling the secret as a particular favor, and the promises to go in 
a character to correspond !—Oh it was a sweet excitement—quite 
equal to an invasion! It was worth while, if it were only to remind 
one that the world revolved on its axle. 

If you have not forgotten the beginning of my story, lady, you 
will remember that the characters of our fair friends, (for the Ball, 
of course,) were not yet settled. Cecile had left it to Helen, and 
Helen, as she did all other matters of taste, had left it to Gerald, 
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and Gerald had gone off angry, and given the whole matter, in his 
heart, to the (‘oh no! we never mention him !””) 

It was 10 o’clock the next morning, and Gerald, having finished 
his breakfast, sat gazing into his empty coffee cup, as if the departed 
Mocha had left an oracle in its dregs. ‘Though it grows in the do- 
minions of the Prophet, however, coffee is innocent of the super- 
natural, and our hero saw only what he would have seen just as 
well in a tin dipper—the face of the lady Cecile, as distinctly as if 
it had been enamelled in the porcelain. ‘There were also some two 
or three red-hot words in the back ground, which our familiar could 
not decypher, but which he shrewdly guessed were the combustibles 
that had fired him off so like a rocket the preceding evening. Poor 
Gerald !—if he only would not expect so much from human nature ! 

Well! he had settled it all in his mind—Cecile did not love him, 
or she never would have answered him in so cold a tone when he 
spoke to her so tenderly—and he began to balance his spoon on the 
edge of the cup, to decide by the preponderance of either extremity 
whether to shoot himself or to make love to Helen. Before it was 
decided, a note came from Helen, beginning “ My dear coz,” and 
ending with “ Yours ver,” informing him that she had fixed upon 
the character of “ Mary#Queen of Scots,” for herself, and ‘* Cathe- 
rine Seyton” for Cecile, and he might choose between devoting him- 
self to her, as “ Earl Douglas,” or to Cecile, as “ Roland Graeme.” 
Gerald sat a moment, and a smile, a very unusual smile, passed over 
his face. He crumpled the pretty Italian note all up in his hand, 
and rose to ring the bell with his head set proudly back like an im- 
provisatore. Alfonse saw that something more than usual was the 
matter with his master, and, like a discreet valet, brought him what 
coat he pleased without troubling him with questions, and then 
brushed his hat, and opened the door for him to go out, wondering 
in his simple French heart what that desperate look about his lip 
could possibly mean. as | 

The evening came at last, and Gerald, who had not been to the 
house since he left it so abruptly, stopped at the door for his cousins. 
They were waiting for him, and aunt Tabitha and papa had a set- 
tled wager on his choice of the two characters. Cecile, too, had a 
silent, but evident interest in the question, and she colored to the 
temples when the bell rang, and was as pale as death, the moment 
after, when the door opened, and the servant announced “ Earl 
Douglas.” They all drew up, expecting that he would make his 
entrée, in character, with unusual dignity. Mu contraire. He danced 
into the room in the most violent spirits, made two apologies in a 
breath, tossed Whimsiculo up to the ceiling, kissed aunt Tabitha, 
shook hands with papa, and, making a gay bow to Helen, turned 
and met the fixed look of Cecile, and stood, with a quivering lip, as 
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motionless as if he was frozen to the floor. Fortunately, Whimsi- 
culo’s revolutions in mid air had thrown him into a convulsion, and 
before the confusion was over, he had recovered his composure, un- 
observed, and it was time to go. | 

Cecile sat back silent in the corner of the carriage, and Helen 
wondered what there could be in pulling a glove off and on, to ab- 
sorb the whole attention of a man who had kissed the perfumed 
fingers of half the women in Europe. She had just come to the 
conclusion that he was studying his character, when they stopped at 
some distance from Mrs. A.’s, in.the rear of a line of a hundred 
carriages. Gerald bore the delay very uneasily. ‘They advanced 
step by step, and, as they drew nearer, they observed that a crowd 
was gathered about the door, attracted by the novelty of the specta- 
cle. As one grotesque figure after another passed through’ them to 
the steps, they expressed their surprise or approbation with the bois- 
terous freedom of ‘ independent voters,” and, as Gerald alighted in 
his impatience, to reconnoitre the passage, a shout of laughter rose 
from the crowd, and there was every indication of a scuffle. It oc- 
curred to him instantly that the populace might be forcing their way 
in, and pushing up the steps, he seized a sailor who was insisting on 
admission, and, with a single effort, pitched him to the bottom. He 
was about helping another to the same level, when the tarpaulin hat 
fell off, and the elegant Brutus head of Mr. Adolphus O’Lavender 
presented itself. | 

“T say, Grey !” said an affected voice from the crowd below, 
“very shabby of you to treat a friend this way! If you don’t 
come to my assistance, I shall be annihilated instantly, upon my 
honor !” | 

Another boisterous laugh from the “ sovereign people” announced 
their amusement at the mistake, and Gerald, apologizing to his two 
friends, requested their assistance in getting Queen Mary and her 
Maid of Honor safely from the carriage. 

The rooms were already full when they entered. ‘They were 
announced in character, and after being presented to the lady of the 
house, mingled with the motley multitude. For the first hour or 
two it was a mere spectacle of grotesque. The guests promenaded 
the rooms with all the gravity of well bred people in the nineteenth 
century, a little increased by the awkwardness of their hasty and ill- 
adjusted gear. ‘The Spanish cavalier fingered frequently his uncer- 
tain moustache, as his lip became irritated, and found the grace of a 
short cloak a matter of apocrypha. The Mussulman lost his slip- 
per, and the Shepherd’s crook was in the way, and the scroll of the 
Sybil was crushed by the box of the Pedlar. Every one felt made 


of glass, and every one was crowded. ‘The tinsel and the gauds 
that a touch would break and tarnish, were ruffled by countless shoul- 
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ders, and the faces of the ‘ simple,” who came “ undressed,” were 
the only ones brightened by enjoyment. 

By the time supper was announced, the company felt more at 
home in their stiff costumes, and the prospect for pleasure looked 
brighter. ‘The rooms were splendidly lighted, and the gay and 
gaudy figures moving round the tables made a splendid show of pic- 
turesque. ‘The stiffness of etiquette melted as it always does in 
wine, and the guests began to support, or what is better, travestie 
their characters. The ‘ Queen of Night” laid down her leaden 
sceptre, and drank champagne with “‘ Sir Peter Teazle.” The “ Jew” 
was detected with a ham-sandwich. ‘ Queen Mary” and “ Doctor 
Syntax” grew intimate over blanc-mange ; and the “ Lady of Loch- 
leven”, tired of her keys, committed them to “ Figaro the Barber.” 
A “ Flower Girl” flirted with an “ Earl” in the corner, and a ** Swiss 
Peasant” lisped an opinion upon ices, and His Holiness * the Pope” 
gigeled with “ Lady Racket” over the tender couplets of the con- 
fectionary. ‘The “ Novice” looked out mischievously from her white 
veil, and flirted by turns with admirers from every country under 
the sun. The “ Monk” laid back his cowl from a head of the most 
approved perfume and curl, and swore on his veracity that ** Anne 
Page” was divine. The “'Turk” talked faster than any Christian, 
and the “ French Marquis” was a model of gravity, and ** King Lear” 
stood with his white wig askew, and forgot in pickled oysters the in- 
gratitude of his daughters. 

I wish I could tell the whole story as gaily. It is a thousand 
pities the world goes so by contrast—that a merry tale must have 
sad passages, and a bright picture be shaded, and a minor key be 
necessary to music. If I had my own way, now, I would marry 
Gerald and Cecile outright. Something should turn up to explain 
the whole matter, and they should be reconciled and go to church 
ina coach drawn by six horses, and I would describe the bride’s 
dress, and the bridegroom’s, and the ten bridesmaids’, and the re- 
buses at the wedding visit, and the serenade under the bride’s win- 
dow, and wind off with the epithalamium found under the bride’s 
plate the next morning at breakfast, and some suitable remarks tend- 
Ing to encourage true lovers and promote matrimony. ‘There are 
two unfortunate reasons, however, why this cannot he such a model 
of astory. In the first place, because it is true, and that is not the 
Way the gods chose it should happen, and in the second place, be- 
Cause, if it had happened so, [ should not have dared to tell it, it 

eing well ascertained that it is a mortal offence to the upper benches 
of boarding schools to permit lovers to be happy before the end of 
the last chapter. 

It was getting late as Gerald turned from the circle formed round 


the waltZers, and, passing his hand over his eyes to recover from his 
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dizziness, threw himself upon a sofa. ‘The other end was occupied 
by a lady, but he was busy with his own thoughts and did not per- 
ceive immediately that it was Cecile. He rose at the discovery, 
and: seating himself at her side, asked some indifferent question, and 
became instantly absorbed in watching a pastille lamp that was send- 
ing up the odor of its burnt spices in a pale, thin smoke, from a 
small altar of alabaster. ‘There is no knowing how long so deepa 
reverie might have lasted, had not the music suddenly changed to a 
particular waltz which was played under Cecile’s pillow every night 
of her sweet life by the divinest little French musical box, presented 
to her, (as the note she read every time she wound it up, expressed 
it) “by her very affectionate cousin, Gerald Grey.” It is surprising 
how a very little circumstance will overturn a very magnanimous 
resolution. Gerald had come to the ball with a desperate vow in 
his heart, to be as excessively civil to Cecile as if love was a mere 
matter of poetry. He had locked the door upon Alfonse, to that 
worthy person’s mingled grief and indignation, before his toilet was 
half completed, and after practising a cold look before the glass for 
an hour, had really wrought himself up to the hallucination that he 
was capable of such a precious piece of martyrdom. Well—the 
waltz went on, and as the second bar stole out from Bennett’s elo- 
quent Cremona, the fascination of the pastille lamp began to waver. 
The eye of our hero wandered about the pedestal of the altar, 
and from that to the square toe of his pump, and then, with a sud- 
den calmness, he twirled his glove once round his forefinger and 
looked up 

“ Cecile !” 

But Cecile was proud, (there is no pride, lady, like that of a timid 
girl,) and it was not a mere word that was to allay the fever of her 
indignant heart, or remove from her beautiful lip the calm scorn that 
concealed every trace of emotion. Not that she cared for atone- 
ment; but she felt that her sincere affection had been trifled with, 
carelessly, and without reason, and she could not forgive him till he 
was sensible of it. His petulant and hasty departure on his last 
evening visit had first surprised her. She was low spirited and sick 
that night, and she had answered him, she knew not what, except 
that it was not meant unkindly. It was evident, from his manner 
and his unusually long absence, that he was offended, but she be- 
lieved him generous, though hasty, and after the request he had 
made to attend her particularly at the Ball, and the time he had 
since had for reflection, she was sure he would not fail to embrace 
the opportunity, offered him by the choice of characters, for a re- 
conciliation. His appearance as Helen’s attendant in the costume 
of the Earl, had disappointed her, but still she was rather pained 
than offended, and it was not till he added to all this a frivolous in- 
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difference, and a well-bred neglect little short of insult, that her in- 
diznation was roused, and she permitted herself to feel resentment. 

She did not start when she heard her name, but drawing up her 
graceful neck and bending her head slightly, the least in the world, 
towards him, she waited with a coolness that looked mightily like 
earnest, for him to proceed. For once in his life, Gerald was em- 
barrassed. ‘There was something in the look of the hitherto gentle 
and timid girl for which he was not prepared, and between the con- 
tending feelings of love and pride, and a vague fear that after all he 
might be wrong, he bit his lip till the blood came and was silent. 
An intimate acquaintance now approached, and asked Cecile to 
waltz. Gerald started. 

“You will not waltz now, Cecile ?” 

She hesitated a moment, and the refusal trembled on her lip, but 
her pride rallied instantly, and giving her hand to her partner with a 
deliberate grace, she left him. 7 

It was now Gerald’s turn to be heroic. He called for a repeti- 
tion of Cecile’s favorite waltz, and dashed across the room to a beau- 
tiful widow who was surrounded with. claimants for her hand, and 
insisted so violently that she was engaged to waltz next with him, 
that she was persuaded, in spite of her memory, and the positive 
asseveration of nine veracious beaux to the contrary. He had 
learned to waltz abroad, and was always remarkable for his elegance, 
but he never danced so gracefully as now. His whole soul seemed 
to be in his motion, and as the gay lady entered into it with as much 
spirit as himself, they soon attracted the undivided attention of the 
company, and were left alone upon the floor. His partner was a 
woman of splendid figure, admirably adapted for display, and it was 
really a beautiful show as they floated about in the graceful and vo- 
luptuous circles of the waltz. 

What a short-sighted villain for a demi-god was Comus, to wish 
that there was a window in men’s bosoms! How then would it have 
been possible for Gerald Grey to be so beautifully dramatic, as to 
conceal the very bitterness of his heart under a mask of gaiety ? 
and, then, besides, would not the fashionable world have lost the re- 
port of a new engagement, a circumstance as necessary to the hap- 
piness of the next morning as the punctuality of the ever-to-be paid 
Manuel to his appointed hour. ‘There was not a lady in the room 
who looked on Gerald’s bright face as he rose and fell to the grace- 
ful impulse of the music, who would not have staked “ honor bright 
and shining” on his being past recovery in love with the ‘ six thousand 
a year’ that was now getting dizzy on his arm, and looking up into 
his eyes from her half drooped and shadowy lashes like a creature 
ina dream—the expression was so exultingly happy! Never was 
there a more complacent smile than his on the face of a human be- 
ing. It was, indeed, far too happy for the leader of the elite; and 
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ie 


if he had not looked particularly miserable, and cut his bosom friend 


if ia the next day in Broadway, his decision upon the next ‘ tie” would 
a have had no more weight than a Congress member’s. 
a The music stopped, and Gerald led away his partner to her place, 


and leaning over to her ear, talked to her with an air of utter devo- 
tion, till her score of admirers gathered again around her. When 
her attention was no longer exclusively his, his object was accom- 
plished, and, strolling off with an air of carelessness, he went in 
search of Helen. 

She was sitting on a chaise longué, playing with an ice, and speak- 
ing occasionally to one and another of a crowd of fashionable men 
gathered in a circle around. She made room for Gerald beside her, 
eu and he sat down and listened with the proper resignation to compli- 
ie ments upon his brilliant display in the waltz, and the usual agreeable 
i pleasantries upon his favor with the belle widow.’ 

‘‘ Helen,” said he, as she laid the least divisible fraction of ice 
upon her exquisite lip, ‘I think I have heard you say that a Ball is 
the place of all! others for an offer.” ’ 


< 


Positively, Gerald! and the widow no doubt accepted you?” 
ie added the gay girl, with her musical laugh, and a mischievous glance 
eo at his face as if she had anticipated a confession. 
cone *‘ But do you really think it the best place ?” he asked again, so 
Me kil earnestly that she suspected for a moment that it was true. 
ort “ Far—far—my dear Ceelebs! for if the offer is an agreeable 
kl one, a monosyllable is enough, and if it is not, one can get away, 
ad you know, and there is no chance for Despair to be pathetic and 
eo blow out his brains and frighten one. No place like it, Gerald!” 
et and she played ‘ c’est ’amour” with her spoon upon the glass, and 
oe patted her foot as if it was a subject of the least interest in the world 
to her. | 
“Tt is a pretty cameo!” said Gerald, taking up the ungloved hand, 
as it fell after giving her glass to a gentlemen; and under pretence 
of examining it more minutely, be leaned forward, and pressing the 
white fingers with a nervous violence, said something in a low ear- 
at | nest tone which engrossed her whole attention instantly. 
i “ But Cecile”—said she, at last, as he stopped, with the blood 


glowing in his temples, and his lips set firmly together :—_ - 

“ No—Helen—no! I have loved Cecile—and that sincerely. |! 
could again—worship her if you will—for she is all that is fair and 
noble. But she is fickle—very fickle—and too young to love—and 
does not—nay, do not interrupt me—I know she does not, love me! 
I dare not commit my happiness to her. She would become weary 
of me in a day—I am sure she would—and I have struggled against 
my affection for her—and it is yours—all and forever, Helen—if 
you will have it !” 7 
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Helen sunk back on her seat, and pressed her hand upon her 
eyes. A thunderbolt could not have astonished her more. Gerald 
rose and stood before her a moment, to screen her from observation, 
and then, whispering a caution in her ear to conceal her agitation, 

are must advance a new theory of love. I do not see how I 
can get my hero out of difficulty on the old one. It is manifestly 
against every established principle of romance for a gentleman to 
love one lady and make love to another, and I fear, if I attempt to 
account for it on a natural principle, notwithstanding the enlightened 
spirit of the age, I shall be shut up like Galileo “ for a profane per- 
son.” Like other martyrs, however, I will keep my eye on the re- 
ward, and, as I doubt not to be enrolled among the illuminati, in after 
ages, with Copernicus and Captain Symmes, I state my belief in 
defiance of death and the Inquisition, that, under certain influences 
not laid down in philosophy, a man may love one lady and make 
love to another. It has been too long the fashion among song-singers 
and tale-tellers to represent the hero, through all difficulties, and 
under all misunderstandings, faithful and true. Human nature, as 
they show it, must be either stone or angelic. The lover is slighted, 
(or thinks so, which is the same thing in love as well as law,) and 
they permit him to feel no resentment. He is convinced that he is 
not loved, and, though no jury would go out upon the evidence, and 
he is barbarously misused by his mistress, he pines on, in the teeth 
of depravity and the doctors. She may neglect him, and abuse 
him, curl her hair even with his sonnets, and she is still the adorable 
Blousabella ;—nay—-she may marry and forget him, and he is no 
theme for poetry if he does not live a bachelor and leave his money 
to her children! Now however this might have done in the 
days of Barbara Allen and Chevalier Bayard, such principles in 
our time are manifestly false and pernicious. The age has altered 
essentially. ‘The sometime fashion of love has gone out. Con- 
stancy is a worm-eaten tradition, “laid up in lavender,” with high 
heels and petticoats of brocade. ‘The “ Lions” of the nineteenth 
century would never fall at the feet of Una, and Penelope, if she 
did not incontinently cut Ulysses, would be the most neglected of 
“ wall-flowers.” Flirtation is the chief end of woman, and ** tit-for- 
| _ tat” the motto of lovers’ quarrels. A rejected beau compasses le 
: 4 heaven and earth to marry for spite somebody richer or prettier, and We 

_homility and heroism are (alas !) but country cousins in the fashion-— 
able family of the Virtues. 

Gerald had no doubt in his own mind that he loved Cecile far 
better than Helen. He knew perfectly well that if he was sure of 
Winning and retaining her affection, there would be no comparison f 

etween that and his present chance for happiness. But he was not ' 
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hero enough to forswear all good because he could not secure the 
greatest, and his first thought after his supposed discovery of Cecile’s 
indifference—one that did more credit to the common sense than 
the romance of his character—was to see how much of the wreck 
of his hopes could be saved, and what, next to the possession of his 
first object was attainable. He knew that Helen would never marry 
‘“‘ for love,” merely ; that her affections would follow her duty, if the 
object were worthy, and that respect and the indulgent assiduities of 
good breeding would come fully up to her expectations of matrimo- 
nial felicity. He did not dream therefore that he was acting ungene- 
rously by his gay cousin, and as there was not another woman in the 
world, except Cecile, whom he would have preferred, and her ex- 
treme dignity and knowledge of the elegant refinements of life were 
qualities not to be impaired by time, he was certain that his affection 
for her, however doubtful at first, would increase daily. He did not 
more than half suspect, that, with all his philosophy, his principal 
reason for addressing her was to be Cecile’s brother. In all his 
reveries upon the subject, Cecile’s image as an inmate under his 
roof, had been the prominent feature. ‘The developement of her 
beautiful mind had been a study of exceeding interest to him, and 
his imagination dwelt more than he was aware on the delightful con- 
fidence she would have in him as her sister’s husband, and the privi- 
leges it would bring of familiar and daily intercourse. Instead of 
dreaming of domestic tetes-a-tetes with Helen, he was imagining 
Cecile in all the varieties of her new relation. He fancied her sit- 
ting by him in the twilight, and riding with him in the summer days, 
and speculating with him by the winter’s fire on the fine topics of 
knowledge. It is, doubtless, one of the most delightful relations in 
the world, and all its possible circumstances came up successively 
in his mind till he believed it was better, after all, as it was, and that 
the happiness of both would be more certainly secured by the result. 
A slight feeling of pride, too, mingled with these anticipations. He 
felt that he had not been fully appreciated by Cecile, and he looked 
forward to a fuller developement of his character with something 
very like exultation. He believed that the occasional indifference 
upon which he had relied for testimony, arose from weariness of his 
society, but he remembered that he had seldom seen her alone, and 
that the conversation had always been of that forced and negative 
character which the presence of others renders necessary. This 
difficulty would now be removed, and, as the whole course of his 
education had tended to accomplish him in those minute delicacies 
of manner and feeling which are so invaluable at the fireside, 1t was 
perhaps an allowable vanity in him to calculate on an increase of re- 
spect and affection with a more intimate acquaintance. _ It was alto- 
gether a very tolerable picture, and though every thought of Helen 
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vanished from his mind in the presence of Cecile, he was, at other 
times, passably content, and contrived to bear his loss without re- 
garding the devil who waits on disappointed lovers with pistols and 
Jaudanum. 

The morning after the ball, Gerald received a note from Helen, 
sealed without any of her usual quaint and expressive devices, and 
containing two pages written in a close, plain, matter-of-fact looking 
character. I should be delighted to tell you all about it, lady, but 
you must be aware that it would fall under the observation of other 
eyes than yours, and as it involves a new theory of love, and I know 
not how it will be received by the world, I am bound by an impera- 
tive policy, to defer it. If, however, you are anxious to know whether 
Helen accepted him or not, or if you are interested that he should, 
after all, marry Cecile, the slightest token from your fair hand inti- 
mating your wishes will be gallantly attended to. 


THE RED ROVER. 


A BATTLE-GuN on the mighty sea— 
A tone to shake the main ! 

Slow rolls it on to the sleeping sky, 
And thunders back again ! 

The bannery blaze that lightened from 
The cannon’s mouth is o’er, 

And the smoke, like incense, goes away 
To slumber on the shore. 


The setting sun looks goldenly, 
Upon the ocean’s breast, 

And the waters leap like living things 
To meet their burning guest ; 

But where the melancholy North 
Uprises, blue and steep, 

A snow-white sail is coming forth, 
And dancing o’er the deep. 


And ever as a moving surge 
Its form before her flings, 

She stoops and rises gracefully, 
As one of living wings ; 

But as she clears that shadowy isle, 
And sails toward the sun, 

That crimson belt that girdles her 
Is seen—the fearful one ! 
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And now each sailor’s eye is bent 
Toward that threatening form 

Which neareth to them as a pent 
And sudden-coming storm. 

And every cannon teems with death, 
And every flag unfurl’d, 

As they would waste in but a breath 
The strength of half the world! 


* * * * 


The hungry waves are climbing up 
The ship's o’er leaning deck, 

And for the hardy seaman’s form 
They seem to look and beck. 

The sun is gone; the twilight sky 
Is prodigal of cloud, 

And the war star glimmers fitfully 
Beyond its misty shroud. 


But where was he—the Rover, 
Who had had such fearful reign ? 
When the thunder’s tone was over, 
He was travelling on the main ; 
And the moon came out—the stars were bright, 
And gemmed the whole blue sky— 
And he went upon his way that night, 
As ‘ one not born to die.’ J. 0. R. 


REVIEW. 


Tue Disownev. By the Author of Pelham. J. & J. Harper, New York: 
1829. pp. 505, 


Tne popularity of Pelham has caused the Disowned to be sought after by the 
public with so much avidity, that it is quite too late for us to attempt to discharge 
the office of anticipating public curiosity, by a sketch of the story and character 
of the Book. But the publication of these two novels helps to give so much im- 
portance to what may be called a new school of romance writers, that it can hardly 
be passed unnoticed, as such, by any Magazine, which takes upon itself the office 
of a Literary Register. We say a new school of novel writers; but most of the 
authors who compose it, are so strongly infected with the manner of the literary 
artists, if we may so call them, of London, and the very fact of their writing, is 
so much more to be attributed to the state of the trade, than to the turn of theif 
own genius, that perhaps they may, with more accuracy, be said to belong to 
department of a much larger literary school. 

Fashions in literature arise either from the genius of the most distinguished 
authors, by the effect of example and imitation ; or from the influence of public 
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taste, the character of the reading public, the greater or less diffusion of literature, 
and indeed from the general state of the literary market, by the demand which these 
circumstances give rise to, for certain kinds and styles of composition. In propor- 
tion as knowledge becomes diffused, the writer becomes more of an artisan ; the 
first of the above causes loses, the second gains in influence. While genius is sup- 
ported by royal munificence or private taste, the splendor of the material is more 
regarded than the demand. The workmen of kings manufacture only tapestry, 
lace and porcelain, but those who labor for the public and for themselves, find that 
there is more profit on calicoes, ginghams, and sheetings. As the number of rea- 
ders increases, the business of writing becomes more of a trade. ‘The certainty 
of obtaining a livelihood by it becomes greater ; as great indeed as by any profes- 
sion which is an essential part of the productive machinery of society ; but the 
effect of it is to make the author consider rather what he can be best paid for than 
what he can write best; and though everything in a practical way will be done 
in amore workmanlike manner, yet it will be less contemplative, original, and 
tasteful; and though ordinary jobs will be done better, yet there will be fewer 
(they cannot be entirely suppressed,) of those productions which are elaborated 
by the taste, reflection, and dignified contemplation of years. Every body now-a- 
days dwells in a good house, but no one undertakes to rival those masses of Gre- 
cian simplicity, or luxuriant Gothic tracery, which arose among the huts of the 
Roman republic and of the feudal villeins. 

It would be very difficult, (indeed it is quite astonishing how much it is the case, 
considering the difficulty,) for a novelist at this day, of any judgment of his own, 
to adopt so entirely the manner of any particular school, as not to copy each some 
particular part of the many excellent and much admired models which have 
hitherto obtained ; yet in spite of this difficulty the influence of fashion has pro- 
duced such a similarity in Almacks, Vivian Grey, Cyril Thornton, and several 
other novels lately published in England, that we think they may be fairly classed 
together as the members of a certain school. They are the novels of high life ; 
as much as the eternal old Romances of Scudari, Marivaux, and Mademoiselle de 
La Fayette, belonged to the courts in which they were composed. And as those 
derived their interest from some highly romantic sentiments of chivalry and love, 
peculiar to the court and its train, so these derive theirs, from the peculiar spirit, 
amusements and customs of fashionable life. In this respect the two schools 
resemble each other, and differ from all others that we remember, that they have 
their origin in the taste of the society they were composed for, and not in the in- 
vention and fancy of the author ; while those of the schools of Richardson, (which 
first displaced the romantic school) of Fielding and Smollett, of Walpole, of Sterne, 
of McKenzie, of Scott, and of Edgeworth, have originated in the genius of their 
founders. They wrote novels at the suggestion of their own genius, and they 
obeyed its humor in the writing ; the school of Almacks, Pelham and Vivian 
Grey wrote to supply the public demand merely, and they have consulted its 
humors only. The rule of criticism, which teaches that they should have a dignity 
of rank as well as of character, has ever secured to the dramatis persone of roman- 
©es a respectable sufficiency of titles and wealth, but we do not know that any other 
than the novelists above mentioned, have attempted to describe the beau monde 
48 such, to breathe its spirit, and to be punctiliously familiar with all its observan- 
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ces, and proprieties ; which they sometimes do with an affectation which js the 
most odious and suspicious of all pedantries. 

As a school we think, that, take them in mass, they are if any thing superior 
in style, scholarship, and studted acquaintance with character to the innumerable 
imitators of the great masters who have preceded them ; but that, with the ex. 
ception of Vivian Grey, they are all immeasurably inferior to Richardson, Field. 
ing, Smollett, Scott, Miss Edgeworth, and perhaps the author of the “ Inheri- 
tance.” 

The Disowned seems to us to be the production of one of the journeymen con- 
tributors to the London Reviews and Magazines, trained to writing, a tolerable but 
not a thorough bred scholar, well acquainted with English Literature, an obser. 
ver of life, but rather upon the surface; a moralist but after his own peculiar 
fashion, and of that accommodating school called men of the world, who do not 
descend beneath the stratum of the first principles, and who regard the easy ope- 
ration of a part of social life, rather than the good of all mankind; and an assidu- 
ous and accurate observer of men and manners, but without any of that intui- 


tive conception of it, which constitutes a dramatic genius—that sort of genius, 


for which Shakspeare and Sir Walter Scott are of all men the most remarkable. 
We cannot help thinking when we read the works of Fielding and Smollett that 
they must have had their minds full of characters and adventures, not the hoard- 
ed result of industrious observations, but the product which their imagination had 
worked up, from materials which it had, unknown to its possessor, furtively 
snatched from the objects which passed before it ; and that even if they had not 
inwoven them into the thread of a connected story, they would nevertheless have 
existed in their minds, unused, in the same richness and profusion, and contain- 
ing all the elements of life and scene, whenever the fiat of the inspiring fancy 
should be issued to call them forth into an imaginative world. But when we set 
ourselves to imagine the process of the manufacture of Pelham and the Disown- 
ed, we think we see first a precedent determination to write the book: secondly, 
we imagine the author going forth like the bee, gathering from every object his 
story and descriptions, sketching a character or a scene to-day, fitting it to its 
place to-morrow, and so gradually compiling together a magazine of adventure 
and character. 

Pelham and the Disowned are certainly, with all their faults, very clever books; 
but we cannot think they have the least degree of claim to be ranked with the 
great masterpieces of the art. They belong to a literary community of a much 
higher standard of education than our own, and of a country in which scholarship 
and wealth have made the most of their materials, and where the leaven of a few 
splendid geniuses in every period has given as high a tone, and as brilliant a 
vein, as could be well diffused through a whole class of scribblers. They are just 
such books as we are the least likely to write in this country. They are the ex- 
act counterparts for instance to the writings of our Cooper. We are never de- 
lighted inthem with those bursts of genius which seem to purge away (if we may 
so speak,) the impurities of the uncultivated soil, and, inspired by which, _ 
countryman sometimes pours forth from an imagination overflowing with his 
subject, a profusion of rapid and grand sketches, in the most liquidly flowing 
colors; they contain too, particularly the Disowned, quite as frequent offences 
against good taste in writing ; nevertheless, a more classical and brilliant style 
of thinking and writing, tl.ough often ill executed, on the whole makes the read- 
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ing of them the more agreeable amusement. It is a common peculiarity of 
genius, not of the highest order,and when untrained, to be ordinary on ordinary 
occasions, and to consist chiefly in the faculty of being supernaturally inspired by 
the grandeur of an uncommon subject. Cooper’s faults are the rudenesses of an 
untutored genius, those of the Disowned the affected brilliancy and overstrained 
efforts of the trained and practised writer. The imperfections of the first are 
those of a fine but unpolished material, while those of the latter are the failures 
of a naturally less delicate grain which breaks in the polishing. 

In his knowledge of character our author is rather a man of the world than a 
poet or novelist ; and therefore succeeds where he draws from observation, and 
fails where he draws from conception. In the study of human nature, there is 
one kind of mind, which, like Bacon's; considers character to find out the motives 
of action, by which to calculate on the conduct of men, and to comprehend their 
designs ; there is another, like that of Shakspeare, which regards the feelings of 
men as parts of a picture which he wishes to represent. The chief object of the 
former is the result only, and of the latter the manner more perticularly. The 
former studies our propensities and passions as mere algebraical quantities, or as 
the material and efficient parts of the machinery of life; and therefore he con- 
siders them to estimate their relative force, direction, and inward connexion ; the 
latter views them with the eye of a painter, and studies all those external cir- 
cumstances of passion and language by which they become visible to the eye of 
others, and by which his readers are affected by the same emotions. Both would 
haye made Clarence shoot at the robber in Talbot’s house, but Shakspeare would 
hardly have allowed him to stop and congratulate himself and his friend that he 
had come in time. We can very well conceive that Lord Bacon with all his 
knowledge of human nature would have been a bad dramatist, and we dare say 
that honest Will Shakspeare would have been much more easily imposed upon 
than the Lord Chancellor in the affairs of the world. A man that can write a 
very good essay on manners, or general characters may be a very indifferent 
novelist or dramatist. , 

That knowledge of character which enables an author to make his characters 
act naturally in a given situation, and with a given motive, we think our author 
has displayed in a very considerable degree, particularly in Pelham; (but then 
the question arises concerning the naturalness of the motive.) Neither do we 
deny that he has described some of his characters with considerable truth to 
nature (or rather art) and great spirit as far as they go; but they give us a know- 
ledge of the manners merely, and do not let us into their internal feclings and 
character. 

Besides those general characteristics of human nature which are susceptible of 
definition, every person has in his character a quality like the ‘ indefinable nire,’ 
by which the Duke of Johannisburger, and the Peers of the Wine palace of the 
Rhine, distinguished, not only the different species but even the different vintages 
of their wines. There is about the character of every person an essential 
aroma which gives to it its individuality ; and to detect and imitate this is the 
highest talent of the novelist. It is to steal a second and more subtle Promethian 
fire ; it is an approximation to the most inward mystery of the divine art; which 
gives the life to life, which stamps the mere animal with its seal of immortality 
which cannot be effaced, and which makes the mind an imperishable unit among 
°xisting things. This effect cannot be produced by taking some universal passion, 
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and making it the “ primum mobile” of a system of other inferior and subordj- 
nate passions, equally common, as is done by the author of Pelham; for, to apply 
to the drawing, an observation of Lord Bacon on the formation, of character, 
“¢ We must not proceed as the sculptor does in forming a statue, who works some- 
times on the face, sometimes on the limbs,and sometimes on the folds of the 
drapery ; but, we must proceed (and it certainly is in our power,) as Nature does 
in forming a flower, or any other of her productions; she throws out at once the 
whole system of being, and the rudiments of all the parts.” ‘The drawing of 
characters cannot be effected by combination and compilation ; but it must be by 
instantaneous conception, and wherever it is not so done, it must be inconsistent 
and unsatisfactory. This accounts for the inconsistencies of most of our author's 
characters; what for instance can be more inconsistent than Mordaunt’s ? 

In the drawing of characters, as in the kindred art of painting, there are two 
degrees of genius. The first is like that of the landscape or portrait painter, who 
has the faculty of taking down with spirit and accuracy the forms and expressions 
which he sets himself to copy ; the other is like that of the fancy, (or as he is 
termed in art) the historical painter, who extracts from the ever-varying pictures 
of life, the essential ideas of beautiful forms, fine colors, and highly wrought 
passions, and who, with a magic like that of nature, (and which is indeed nature 
working through the instrumentality of his conceptions,) can recombine all the 
elements which he thus prefers, into new varieties. And this selection of mate- 
rials is not made by the labored analysis of chemistry, but by an intuitive con- 
ception like that by which the philosophical historian detects at a glance the 
spirit of the events of several centuries, which to another’s mind are a mere chaos. 
Neither do we mean to say that a novelist has any thing to do with metuphysics, 
or, in the language of the worthy ‘ Mr. Trollolop,’ with the nature of the human 
mind. The metaphysician descends one degree lower in the subdivision of ele- 
ments than the dramatist ; one takes his material in one stage and the other in 
another. The novelist is to the metaphysician, what the naturalist is to the 
chemist. 

The last of the two faculties above described, the author of the Disowned cer- 
tainly has not ; and it is on this account that he succeeds better in these charac- 
ters in which he appears to draw from some original, as in that of Mr. Brown for 
instance, than in those romantic and more elevated ones (for instance Mordaunt 
and Clarence Linden,) for which an author must depend upon his own inven- 
tion. Neither do we think that he has, in a very high degree, the humbler talent 
which we have compared to the art of the portrait painter ; for it is in the draw- 
ing of characters as in the drawing of faces, that. they who possess the higher 
gift of creative genius, succeed best in imitation; since it is very possible 
to catch the features with a most provoking facility and faithfulness, and yet to 
fail altogether in giving the character and spirit. 

"We fancy we can perceive the same sort of difference between Scott and his 
competitors, as that which has been pointed out as to their drawing of character, 
in the whole manner of the scenes and descriptions. There are very few of the 
materials which real life furnishes to the novelist, which will bear to be transfer- 
red to his pages without much elaboration by his fancy and taste. It is the faculty 
of taking a picturesque view of every object, the manner of the conception, 
the degree of the transforming power which constitute the merit of the narrative 
and descriptive parts of the production. And to do this well, a novelist must eX 
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ercise the same power over the elements of nature and life, as we have before 
described him to have over those of character. lt is indeed an inferior degree, 
or a less thorough exertion of the transforming power of the poet ; and, to this 
extent, the novelist must bea poet. Since men have ceased to write poetry they 
have very naturally devised various new and ingenious theories to prove what it is 
or might be, but, if we may judge from ancient practice and examples, this is the 
faculty which constituted the ancient zomers of the Greeks ; and it is this which 
constitutes the delightful charm of the simple Homer; whose scenes are not so 
high wrought as those of many of our novels. Nottoenter into the distinction of 
the gavrzzu and the imaginatio, it seems to me to be as true in the mental as in 
the physical world, that we can create nothing new. The highest prerogative 
of genius is but to recombine and rearrange ; and to distil from the substantial af- 
fairs of real life, the volatilized essence of poetry and romance. The great art of 
description then depends upon the happiness of the view which the mind of the 
author takes of the scenes or parts of scenes, which he makes the subject of his 
imitation ; for that is true of the models of nature which Quinctilian says of 
imitation in writing :—‘ turpe etiam illud est, contentum esse id consequi, quod 
imiteris.’ 

The man of genius does not copy immediately upon canvass from those things 
which he observes, but he copies rather, from the picture, or conception, which 
his mind draws, by an involuntary and instinctive magic like that of the camera 
obscura. Of this faculty we imagine our author possesses little. His descriptions 
are either general, dimly colored, and indistinct, or so stiff and precise, that one 
cannot help imagining that he can detect, through all the coatings of paint and 
varnish, the chalk of the first sketch, and the points and lines of the perspective 
projections. 

So niuch for our author’s genius. The peculiar genius of a novelist, he cer- 
tainly can make no pretensions to, either on behalf of Pelham, or the Disowned. 
But besides the talents we have before mentioned, we think he has a peculiar and 
very happy turn for the ludicrous, although it turns too often on those minute 
peculiarities of manner and expression, which would be appropriate enough, 
in the mouth of a clown, to make the pit roar, but which are rather poor tricks for 
one whose object should not be merely to create a laugh, but mainly to draw 
character. 

To pass from a general consideration of the genius of the author, to the merits 
of the execution of the Disowned. In the first place we must say that we think 
it in every respect inferior to Pelham—in story, character, style, interest, and, 
we do not know but we may add, in moral effect. 

The plot of the Disowned is the most inartificial and clumsy, that we remem- 
ber ever to have seen ; to such a degree indeed, as to make from a compilation of 
several tolerably interesting stories, one of the dullest and most tedious books in 
the world. There are three entirely distinct and independent stories, (we might 
perhaps safely say five,) besides two episodes. And the only way to read the 
book with any degree of comfort, is to read, as most persons find themselves com- 
pelled to do, each part by itself. The whole amount of the connexion between 
them is that the hero of the principal story is acquainted with those of the two 
others, that he has some conversations with, and is present at the death of one, 
and that he fortifies the resolution and sympathises in the misfortunes of the 
other. Upon the same principle, if Richardson could only have contrived to in- 
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_troduce Sir Charles Grandison to Clarissa and Pamela, he might have combined 
the three into a comfortable romance of some twenty odd volumes, which would 
have rivalled in size the gilt magnificence of the “vast French Romances,” 
with which the hero of the Rape of the Lock built his altar to the god of Love. 
The story of Talbot is a specimen of the legitimate episode, and goes as far out of 
the line of direct narration as the rules of the art, and good policy will admit. 
Such episodes are often necessary. They borrow a reflected interest at least, 
from their relation to the main story, on which we are often content to pause, to 
become acquainted with the history of some character, who plays an essential 
part in it. In such a case, our interest is agreeably suspended, without our asso- 
ciations being entirely broken up, while the author is preparing to shed some 
fuller light upon the main subject of the story. Itis often allowable too, to intro- 
duce personages and events, which have no necessary connexion with the con- 
clusion, into that species of novels, which, like Gil Blas, Cyril Thornton and 
Pelham, contain the adventures of the life of a single individual, but never unless 
they are instrumental to the action in some part. But for such an entirely gra- 
tuitous end impertinent offence against the rule of dramatic writing, as is the 
plot of the Disowned, we remember no precedent. We are not inclined to be 
sticklers for the strict rules and peremptory unities of criticism. But they are 
nevertheless parts of the beau ideal of beauty in narration, not always to be im- 
plicitly required, but to be always borne in mind. We can very well conceive of 
astory in every respect worthy to be the subject of a Romance, which necessarily 
offends against many of them. But they are not the less deserving of considera- 
tion, and we can see no wisdom in offending against them without any reason or 
object. Even if this would be allowable in Roderick Random it would be inad- 
missible in the common novel, which takes as its subject, only a portion of a 
man’s life ; and it cannot be indulged in the defects of another species of compo- 
sition, which are there counterbalanced by advantages equally peculiar to that 
style. But in the Disowned none of the characters, in either of the stories, have 
the least to do, either with the conduct, or result of the other, and the only per- 
ceivable connexion between them is that the heroes of each meet each other in 
scenes, for the most part entirely unconnected with what makes to the reader 
their principal story, and that a certain Mr. Brown,a pedlar, either sells little 
articles, or offers to sell them to them all. It is no excuse to say, as the author 
does in his preface, that a novel is a picture of life, and not of a single event like 
a Drama, and that all the characters one meets with in his life by no means 
conduce to his good or ill success. For in the first place as we have before re- 
marked, our author’s book does not come under this exception, and in the second 
place,we do not expect to have in a novel an exact copy from nature. It is the duty 
and the art of the novelist, to select from real life the most interesting vicissitudes, 
to concentrate the scattered incidents which fill up its pages into a short but 
crowded period; to strike out all the superfluities which incumber it, and to 
prepare, by all the transforming powers of genius, and all the devices of art, the 
most exciting and pleasing narration. which he possibly can. Suppose the author 
should have written a book full of trifling and uninteresting incidents, and in 
defence, should make Henry Pelham say with a happy irony in the preface, im 
italics, ‘you should have written a novel in which all the events should have 
possessed some degree of interest, because a novel is the delineation of life, and 
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every body will allow that nothing remarkable ever happened to any man, whose 
whole life was not composed of events equally remarkable and interesting.’ 

The principal story of the Disowned is that of the Disowned himself ;—who is 
no less a person than the second but once the favorite son of the Duke of Uls- 
water, ‘ disowned’ by his father, after the elopement of his mother with a gentle- 
man who had been her lover before her marriage, and whom the Duke of Ulswater 
suspects to be the father of our hero. These circumstances become known to 
us only towards the end of the history. The hero is introduced to us as simple 
Clarence Linden, an adventurer, young, handsome, ambitious, and amiable, (like 
all other heroes,) and furnished with a good education, good manners, the con- 
sciousness of high birth, £1000, and a due supply of all other bodily and mental 
furniture. The interest of his story consists firstly, in his raising himself, or rather 
in his being raised, we know not how, (except that the author tells us that he had 
the above mentioned qualities, and a talent at playing on the flute,) from this 
situation, to be in the first place, in the pompous description of his valet, ‘ Clarence 
Talbot Linden, Esq. of Scarsdale Park, M. P. and one of his Majesty’s under 
secretaries of state; and afterwards, by the death of an elder brother, Duke of 
Ulswater ;’ and, secondly, of course, in a series of love adventures, in which, first, 
an interference of parental authority to prevent an explanation, prepares the way 
for the kind and considerate misrepresentation of friends, which brings on @ 
jealousy and a lover’s quarrel, and all the symptoms of insanity thereto apper- 
taining. And finally, after four years of martyrdom, in which each believes the 
other to be the most angelic creature in the world, except in an unaccountable 
baseness to themselves, and in which each suffers, after the fashion of true lovers, 
a whimsical pride, which none but true lovers can understand, to feed upon the 
heart’s core rather than sacrifice one jot of it to the béing they love best in the 
world, they discover that they have been the most faithful lovers imaginable. 
The story ends by Lady Flora Ardenne’s consenting to become the Duchess of 
Ulswater. The whole story and character of Clarence Linden, is as indistinct 
and insipid as it could conveniently be. The author first places him in London, a 
mere adventurer without acquaintance, means, or employment, but does not give us 
the least idea of his plans of life, occupations, or thoughts, except the general and 
very vague determination to do something very great and surprising. Now we 
certainly do not expect to have a very minute detail either of the daily employ- 
ments, or personal economy ofa hero ofa romance. We donot wish to be present- 
ed with his journal, or his account book, or his ‘ course of study ;’ but it helps 
one amazingly to another’s character, to know, in the common phrase, what he is 
about, or that he is about nothing, or that he intends to do something. But there 
8a grand uncertainty about the debit of Clarence, which we think rather ex- 
ceeds the license of vagueness even in a romance. 

We have said that if we may believe the Author, as well as the friends of Cla- 
tence, he was certainly a very remarkable personage. We have always con- 
sidered it one of the strongest marks of imbecility of talent in novel writing, 
to make one character describe another. This isa very common device with our 
author. It is essential to a good delineation, that each individual should be pre- 
sented bodily to the reader for his own observation. The character should un- 
ye itself, and to be constantly reminding one of the effect which it ought to pro- 
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we may not mistake their pictures, take the precaution to write underneath what 
they are intended for. 7 

With. all its episodes, the story of Clarence is rather a dull one. The 
plot itself is simple ; the characters few and uninteresting ; the dialogue neither 
brilliant nor entertaining ; the vicissitudes of fortune neither ingenious nor com. 
plicated, and brought about rather by the gradual approximation of time, than 
the immediate and forcible operation of a long train of skilfully prepared causes, 
Condensed and rapid action is essential to a good story, and where the events are 
few a great length of time becomes a great fault. In general a story will always 
be the more interesting in proportion as the catastrophe and events are more the 
effect of sudden incidents than of gradual vicissitudes. The magic of the con- 
jurer Fortune, is the more wonderful in proportion to the rapidity of her execution, 

‘Our author applauds himself very much in his preface, for the more moral tone 
of the Disowned—more moral we mean than Pelham. He certainly deserves 
the praise of having attempted it. He has at least paid virtue some very pretty 
compliments. Deference is sometimes commendable where sympathy cannot be 
felt; and we have often thought that there was something better than hypocrisy, 
in the religious professions of those men, who are conscious that their impiety is 
too well known, to allow any body to be imposed upon by them. We cannot say 
that we think much of the author’s purity of thought, and feeling, at least judging 
it by our standard. He has certainly taken a great deal of trouble, and gone very 
far into the principles of social happiness, and the good of mankind, to bring us 
back some notions of morals and conduct, as lofty as they are deeply rooted ; but 
in the mean time, there have been springing up under our feet, some under shrubs 
of a less wholesome quality, which are much more apt to be tasted by the genera- 
lity of his readers. There is one morality of conception, and another of feeling. 
There is one which is secreted in some retired department of the mind into which 
the possessor must retire from the business of life to enjoy it selfishly by himself 
and where he always leaves it behind him; and another which is diffused through 
all the sentiments and feelings of the heart, and qualifies all its impulses. We do 
not mean by this to commend those virtues which arise from mere amiability of dis- 
position, and instinctively kind impulses. That is a very miserable, weak, milk- 
and-water sort of virtue ; but we mean that which is tempered and braced up by 
a strength of principle, but which becomes matter of instinct rather than re- 
flection. 

This we do not think that the author of the: Disowned has, but that in spite of 
an occasional display of moral pomp—there is a constitutional viciousness in his 
temperament, which is constantly breaking out, and indeed what may be called an 
easy vein of immorality running through the whole book. Few men are vicious 
for want of the perception of the right, but for the want of a taste for it. Vice 
is not generally a mistake, but a weakness. Every body has good enough abstract 
conceptions of virtue, and they go wrong in practice because they love too much 
the grosser gratifications of the passions, and too little the more exquisite grati- 
fication of virtuous sentiments. It is not the studied moral reflections, it is not 
even the success or the calamities of virtue or vice, which decide the moral cha- 
racter of a story, but it is the secret, impalpable, flavor of moral or immoral feel- 
ing, which is exhaled from the book, and which imperceptibly instils itself into 
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the reader’s habits of thinking and feeling; and if he has not the pene- 
tration to detect the poison, he is so much the more exposed to its deleterious 
effect, from its being covered under a show of morality. The air that breathes a 
refreshing coolness, and is redolent to the senses with the odorous perfumes of 
‘eassia, nard and balm,’ is the more dangerous, if, at the same time, it is loaded 
with the imperceptible poison of a pestilential disease. Therefore the lofty mora- 
lity, and mysterious religious sensibility of Mordaunt is no remedy for a licentious 
turn of thought on ordinary subjects; or, for instance, the introduction of such 
scenes, as those in which La Meronville is the heroine, without a comment, and 
as matters of course. 

We are perfectly aware that such things must, and do exist at all times. But a 
great portion of the readers of novels is among the female part of society, and 
we cannot but think that it is an entirely unnecessary, useless, and wanton offence 
against delicacy and good taste, not to say decency, to introduce into their pre- 
sence the whole system of the private amours of men in high life. If we would 
not quarrel with the world, we must accustom ourselves to expect, and to pardon 
a disregard for the truth very frequently ; but it is not therefore common for a 
novelist to put falsehood into the mouths of those for whom he challenges any 
degree of respect, without any mark of censure or surprise. It is true that the 
author makes the person sufficiently ridiculous and disgusting ; she could not well 
be made to appear otherwise. He nevertheless leaves her the capacity for a ro- 
mantic attachment, and, moreover, the faculty of blushing when her paramour 
discoversit. At any rate, itis bad taste to introduce such characters and scenes as 
matters of course, in the most good humored way, and without the least ex- 
pression of surprise, or disapprobation, or anything but a playful ridicule, which 
would equally apply to conduct the most innocent ; it is bad taste to familiarize the 
mind to such things at all; it is worse to domiciliate, and to associate with such a 
person one like the Duke of Haversfield, whom the author presents as an object of 
regard,and whom he afterwards marries to an amiable and virtuous woman. It 
is wrong to represent a person of any degree of manly honor or good feelings 
like Lord Borodaile, at the same time that he is paying his addresses to one whom 
he desires to make his wife, returning from her boudoir at all hours to the cham- 
ber of his mistress. Of what use is all the exaggerated, romantic, unattainable, 
abstract, mad philosophy of Mordaunt, if the same person who describes it with a 
glow of enthusiasm leads us the next moment with the utmost familiarity and 
good humor, and without the least symptom of being out of his element, into the 
haunts of Epicurean sensuality, where, if any where, vice may possibly seem 
to have lost ‘ half its evil, by losing all its grossness.’ Of what use would be the 
instructions of a parent, if with the same lips with which he had harangued upon 
the loftiest speculations of scholastic morality, he should narrate to his children, 
hot with commendation indeed, but without censure, instances of any of the 
thousand vices which the passions of mankind have made so common, that the 
whole frame of society is so rotten with them, that it returns no echo to the 
voice which expresses its indignation against them ? 

{fa novel is to do any good, it must be by teaching us propriety of con- 
duct, in those situations where the feelings of ourselves and others are to be the 
motives of action, rather than utility; and in introducing the minds of youth 
where they may breathe a moral atmosphere, from which a delicate sense has 
purged away all the impurities with which the passions, the expediency, the pride 
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and interest of mankind, have infected the moral tone of all societies. We think 
they may be made a very important instrument in this respect, and we therefore 
think that the moral spirit of every novelist should be severely criticised. There 
are some evil effects resulting from the too great use of novels, particularly 
to young people; but they are transient, while the writings of such authors ag 
Scott generally, and Miss Edgeworth always, we cannot doubt, have the effect of 
permanently elevating the tone of morality in society. 

The bad effects of novel reading arise first, from their enervation of the faculty 
of hard study, and intense thinking ; and, secondly, from the circumstance of our 
conceptions of moral, not being so definite and precise as those of physical things, 
The mischief does not arise from our acquiring romantic ideas of the perfectabi- 
lity of human nature. These are the beau ideals of moral beauty which all ought 
to study, but which should be considered rather as the models by which to form 
our own taste, than the standard by which to measure other men. The study of 


we soon learn that all women are not angels and all clever youths are not heroes. 
We ere long discover that that amiability which once seemed so unmingled, is 
sometimes mingled with a paramount kindness to its possessors themselves ; that 
all profusion is not generosity ; that although human nature is the highest and 
most elaborate and delicate specimen of the fitness and goodness which every- 
thing of our Maker’s creating possesses, we must be content to pass it current 
with its full portion of alloy. A little commerce with the world necessarily and 
forcibly, though often painfully expels the delusion into which we are led with re- 
a spect to others, while our own minds have grown up under a moulding conception 
i of noble principles, which may be encrusted and polished over by our intercourse 
4 -with the world, but which can seldom be inwardly changed. 

The story of Mordaunt is in rather bad taste. It requires great discretion to 
select well the circumstances of distress. A story which addresses itself to our 
pity and sympathy, while it tortures, should likewise excite. The heavy, passive, . 
i unredeemable oppression of poverty, must always be a bad subject for a story, . 
i because it contains all the bitterness of the bitter cup, without any of its life and si 
vivacity. The distress which gives pleasure is the agony of the passions ; it is not 
the oppression of weight but the torture of sharpness, not the motionless, lifeless 
He suffering of the night-mare, but the thrilling agony of struggling life and motion. 
ih i. Another fault of the story of Mordaunt is that his situation is the consequence 
1 of his own folly, we might almost say crime, and that it leaves him no choice but 
to do exactly as he did, and consequently no merit. In fact we can consider Mor- 
daunt as nothing else, either than a madman, or an overwrought picture of roman- 
tic morality for the purpose of making morality ridiculous. A man who had 
searched all Europe to find the objects of a carefully concealed charity ; who had 
followed the loftiest flights of the ancient sages, to obtain the noblest conceptions 
i of the sublimest virtues; and the most deeply penetrating researches of modert 


7 a the Apollo and the Venus does not make us the less ready to be enamoured 
1 where we cannot find the majestic grace of the one, or the exquisite symmetry of 
f ak the other ; and it is because our perceptions of physical beauty are so accurately 
* and early formed, that we know how much to expect, and our expectations are 
, f graduated to the scale of nature. We have not always either the sagacity or the 
Ae opportunity to make an equally right estimate of the standard of moral perfec- 
ae tion. The first opening of manhood is the period when, if at all, the acetous 
nF fermentation succeeds to the sweets of the romantic visions of our youth. But 
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philosophers into the fundamental principles of society, to -become acquainted 
with the rules of utility and social happiness ; and who had, at the same time, so 
matured these abstract studies as to be able to give practical lessons to one 
brought up in the courts of princes, leads away from her natural guardians an 
inexperienced young woman, who trusted entirely to him, to inevitable poverty. 
In this situation he supports himself only by making profitable his ancient stu- 
dies; and he has the brutality to aggravate the distress of this devoted woman 
by peevishness, glossed over by a romantic rhodomontade of morality, and a deal 
of fustian upon the delights of science and philanthropy. 

The story of Tsabel’s eloping with Mordaunt without exactly perceiving the 
nature of her trust in him, and ‘insisting upon making the sacrifice she design- 
ed,’ while she opposed her marriage to him, is extremely improbable. Such a 
notion would be natural enough to a whimsical, learned, and philosophical woman 
like Heloise, of strong and romantic passions, in a romantic age, and one which 
had not very precise notions of morality ; but, that a woman of any common sense 
and in the eighteenth century, should desire to make sucha sacrifice, without 
any motive and in entire innocence of heart, is extremely improbable. To draw 
a distinction between the real delicacy of the act, and the appearance it would 
have in the eyes of the world, tends to unsettle the foundation and truth of moral 
perceptions. 

The conversations of Mordaunt are very overstrained, unnatural, and bombas- 
tic. They are such rhapsodies as few men of sense would dream of in their wil- 
dest, and most fantastic moments, much less utter. His conversations with Cla- 
rence are a great bore on both sides. They are neither good essays, nor natural 
conversations, and moreover in the same bad style which characterizes some of 
the rhapsodies which the author has appropriated to himself. We tried very hard 
to read some of them, but without success, although they contain a great many 
brilliant, and a great many sensible remarks, and much knowledge of character 
and of the world. 

The scenes in which Crawford plays a principal part, we think the most power- 
ful parts of the book, though not at all true to nature. The formation of his 
character and morals is described with great force and ingenuity. But his has 
the same faults with the rest of the author’s imagined characters, a want of keep- 
ing in spite of strong proofs of accurate observation, and an entire failure in the 
description of particular passions and situations. The character toois very much 
overdrawn, and there is the same fault of indistinctness in his story, of which we 
have before complained. 

The character of Wolfe shows considerable power, but is a very disagreeable 

one. We confess we do not see the least probability in any part of it. His 
story, occupation and plans too, are not at all related. This is certainly a great 
fault. It destroys very much the feeling of reality, which it is a great part of the 
art to sustain. This character too is exceedingly exaggerated. 
The Same may be said of that of the painter in the first volume, whose story 
's entirely distinct from all the others. It is an extremely painful and unnatural 
one. It has all the faults of the others, which we are now tired of repeating, and 
Is redeemed by few of their excellencies. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. and Mrs. Copperas can hardly be said to be characters, but 
they are described with a great deal of humor, and although rather caricatured, 
they bear it very well. 
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The Disowned on the whole contains more fine thoughts, and deeper reflec. 
tions, and in some parts displays more power than Pelham. It is just such a book 
as an author is apt to pride himself upon, and a reader to disagree with him 
about. But it is composed with much less spirit and vivacity, is very much jp. 
ferior in action, story, and, as we think, character, and contains a great deal more 
bad writing. The author’s assuming the bold, careless, indifferent character of 
Pelham, saved him in a great degree from the false taste, affected brillianey, and 
exaggerated style of the Disowned. The highest style of fine writing in Eng- 
lish is one extremely dangerous to be imitated by men of inferior talent, and 
much more apt to become ridiculous and tawdry in their hands than any other 
model we know of. The peculiarity of it as shown in Milton, Burke, Bacon, and 
Jeremy Taylor, consists of a thick inweaving of massive embroidery of images 
and illustrations, drawn from every part of the widely extended domain which 
the imagination has appropriated to itself. The consequence is that with those 
whose imagination and study have not supplied them with the material, and who 
have neither the taste, nor the skill to inweave it harmoniously and neatly, it is 
very apt to become the robe of frieze trimmed with the copper lace :— 


‘ Purpureus late qui splendeat unus et alter assinitur pannus.’ 


The style of which we speak is more peculiarly the English style, as distin- 
guished from that of the French and of the ancients. It began with the rich 
quaintness of Chaucer and Spenser. It was brought to perfection by the splendid 
imagination and exquisite wit of the age of Bacon and Shakspeare, the latter of 
whom contrived to make the natural shape of his characters visible through all 
its rich drapery. ‘The style of Milton, stiff with gorgeous embroidery as it has 
been well described, is a rich specimen of it. Jt was more closely shorn by the 
fastidious and nicely tutored wits, as they called themselves, of Queen Anne’s 
time, and worn with more richness and taste by the writers of the school of 
Goldsmith and Johnson. The splendid genius of Burke again introduced it in 
its gaudiest manner. Still, whether more or less in vogue, its greater richness and 
splendor of coloring has always been more or less the characteristic of the En- 
glish style. Of foreign writers, some of the Latins have approached more nearly 
to it, particularly Cicero, and his imitators, as for instance Quinctilian. It is not 
the language of passion but of imagination; not of that part of our nature which 
fills with fury, wraps, inspires, but of that faculty which combines, compares, 
illustrates and adorns whatever we think or feel. It does not therefore belong to 
a passionate, so much astoareflective people. It is a mistake to suppose imagina- 
tion to be more proper to southern climates. It is a good saying of Coleridge 
that the French‘ are too volatile and passionate a people to have much imagination.’ 
Their passion expends itself in starts, and exclamations. That of the English 
secretes itself within the mind’s own thoughts, and diffuses itself by a ‘ musing 
contemplation’ through all its pleasant places, and loves to give its tone to, and 
see everything affected by the color of its own feelings. The passion of the 
French is like the insanity of Lear, which frets itself away in violent ravings and 
gesticulations ; that of the English like the beautiful madness of Ophelia which 
adorns itself with flowers. 

The style of the Greeks is like their whole genius, character, and history, # 
perfect phenomenon—inimitable—unaccountable. It is much more contempls 
tive, severe, regular, and magical, I must call it, in its effects. The elaborate 
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splendor and ambitious profusion of the English writers, particularly the oldest, 
resembles the luxuriant tracery, and delicately poised height of their own Gothic 
architecture; that of the Greek has all the polished and substantial simplicity, 
the dignified repose and the quiet grandeur of their majestic temples. The tex- 
ture of the latter is beautiful for its fine material and delicate but plain finish— 
that of the former, for an ingeniously and richly wrought embroidery of all colors 
and all materials. And therefore the latter is the more dangerous to the inferior 
artist. For, in imitating the former, all his labor can hardly do any thing worse 
than make smooth a coarse fabric ; in the latter he makes himself ridiculous by a 
flutter of purple rays, entangles his style in all the mazes of bad grammar, and 
produces a confusion of figures and colors, which can be compared to nothing 
better than those notable screens of satin and silk, which, by the kindness of 
our grandmothers, adorn so many corners of our front drawing rooms. 

The splendor of this English style which is now in fashion, has even frequent- 
ly led astray Sir Walter Scott, who is too rich in genuine jewels to set any 
yalue on such paste and beads as he sometimes condescends to wear. There 
are some lamentable instances of this, particularly considering the dignity 
of the subject, in his Life of Napoleon—and even when his figures are good enough 
their beauty is often rather unchastely and immodestly exposed, instead of being 
woven into the tissue of his style; an art which Mr. Burke possessed more highly 
than any one else. The effect of imagination is often greater when its light shines 
through the thought, than when it appears nakedly to the eye of the reader. 

Such sentences as the following, are intolerable altogether, not only in one who 
has attained the age of discretion ; but even at the age of swearing allegiance, 
such murder of the King’s English ought to be considered high treason against 
the commonwealth of letters. 

In volume first, we have this brilliant period :— 

“ For the after century it was reserved to restore what may be permitted to call 
the spirit of our national literature, to forsake the clinquant of the French mi- 


mickers of classic gold, to exchange a thrice adulterated Hippocrene for the 
pure well of Shakspeare, and of nature,” &c. 


And again in the same page, “ Thought run over its set and stationary banks, 
and watered even the common flowers of literature.” And again, 


“ As faith clings the more to the cross of life, while the wastes deepen round her 
steps, and the adders creep forth upon her path, so love clasps,” &c. 


In the same volume, page 195, he talks about “ Forgetfulness throwing the bro- 
ken strings (of a broken tie) into her panniers, where all the loves, hatred, hopes 
and fears of our ancestors, lie with the things before the flood.” 


In the 34th page of the second volume, we have the following passage which has 
neither sense nor grammar :— 


“The untimely death of Isabel, whom we have said he loved with that love which is the 
vent of hoarded and passionate musings, long nourished upon Romance, and lavishing the 
Wealth of a soul that overflows with secreted tenderness upon the first object that can bring 
reality to fiction, that event had not only darkened melancholy into gloom, but had made 
oneliness still more dear to his habits, by all the ties of memory, and all the consecrations of 


regret,” 

These specimens are extreme cases, but it would be well if the viciousness of 
this disease of the author’s style was concentrated into these sentences, instead of 
RP ing as they do, not only all the essay parts, but even the conversations of 
all those characters whom he represents as talkers ina grand style. 
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There is a great want, in the Disowned, of that ease and smoothness of style, 
which is so remarkable in Scott, and which is very necessary to a novelist, be- 
cause the want of it has the same effect in the hurry of excited interest, as a rough 
road to a hasty traveller. Our author, too, has a great many of the peculiarities 
which are fashionable at present both among the prose writers and the poets in 
England at the present day. Such for instance as those comparisons with one 
dimension of resemblance, so common in the Wordsworth school of poets, and 
which to us seem to have neither the merit of beauty or illustration. Take for 
example, in the Disowned ;— Self-love sat upon his forehead as upon a throne,’ 
And again, ‘ His lip seemed to wear scorn as a garment.’ 

Among other cants, the author has a good deal of cant in describing persons, 
He seems to be haunted with a certain beau ideal of character, which obtrudes 
itself into all his portraits, and reminds one of the picture of Mathews’ French 
Diligence, in which all the figures, from the coachman to the old lady, have the om- 
nipresent visage of Mr. Mathews. So the “ chiselled and classic features,” and 
the “ quiet aristocratic mien and simplicity of dress” are indispensable attributes 
of all his respectable personages, from Pelham and Mordaunt to Crawford. His 
manner of describing characters is very foppish, and among certain persons very 
much calculated to produce an affectation, of which they have not the discri- 
mination and taste to perceive its folly. He enters too, rather too much into the 
details and minutie of dress, address, and behavior, which, though very well, 
thought of and attended to as they should be by all, are the private decencies of a 
man’s own thoughts, and no more to be spoken of in relation to ourselves or others, 
than any other of a man’s personal mysteries. 

There are a great many other minor offences against good taste and a just sense 
of dignity, which it might, perhaps, appear to be hypercriticism in us to censure. 
Such for instance, as the author’s rhapsodies upon his own love affairs, and seve- 
ral things of the same sort. But we have been thus hard upon faults of this kind, 
as well as upon the author’s morality, because both Pelham and the Disowned 
have been very much admired, and indeed may be said to have produced conside- 
rable effect in this country ; and because it is these deficiencies in his style of writ- 
ing, dignity, and morality, which have produced in our minds something, which, 
considering that he has been compared to the greatest masters in his art, approaches 
very near to contempt. The office of a novelist, we consider to be a very respon- 
sible and a very elevated one. It requires not only a great justness of moral prin- 
ciple and an exact degree of feeling and enthusiasm, but moreover a nice sense of 
delicacy and dignity; and we must confess that we have no patience that 
a book which is deficient in all these qualities, and, in spite of all the literary 
littlenesses with which it is filled, should be advanced, with a sort of profanity of 
public taste, to an equality with Scott and Edgeworth, and passing uncensul- 


ed, even by the fair and the reverend. L. 
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MOSES ON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT PISGAH. 


I sex the land before me lie, 


To which my wandering feet have turned ; 


The vision swells upon my eye, 
That ever in my soul hath burned. 
The wilderness behind me lies— 
Egypt’s proud splendors are forgot— 
I stand beneath my country’s skies, 
My feet have reached a glorious spot. 
It is no dream—no faise mirage— 
I view the promis’d heritage. 


I see the Paradise on earth, 

Where Israel’s tribes shall dwell at ease ; 
All fresh as at creation’s birth, 

With nature’s earliest melodies. 
A fragrance meets me on the breeze, 

From its sweet flowers and spicy groves— 
I see the palmy, tufted trees, 

Whose shade the desert pilgrim loves— 
And thousand sunny fountains gleam, 
With many a deep, broad sheeted stream. 


Fresh fields, in dewy greenness drest, 
How like the spots in Eden trod ! 
There shall the tabernacle rest, 
Of Jacob’s everlasting God, 
The glorious landscape swells around ! 
Its blue, far distant hills are seen— 
Iis mountains high and cedar-crown’d 
With blessed vales spread out between. 
This is the bright land promis’d long, 
In cloud, and fire, and sacred song. 


Rich hues untold, flung wild and free, 
Far o’er the gorgeous region shine— 
But what is all the scene to me ! 
Its glories never can be mine. 
E’en now they fade upon my sight ; 
My aching sense already fails ; 
No more I taste, with rich delight, 
The fragrance of its spicy gales. 
Oh! what is all its bliss to me ! 
Grove, fount, or flowing melody. 


The land which my tired spirit loves, 
Proves like my thousand desert dreams ; 

may not wander through its groves, 

Nor bathe me in its crystal streams ; 


T may not join the song of praise, 


Nor sacrifice, at morn or even, 
Nor with assembled Israel raise 

The fervent voice of prayer to heaven. 
Nor, leader of the wanderers, stand, 
Their priest, amidst the blessed land. 


Ere Jacob’s tents o’er Canaan shine, 

I must be numbered with the dead ; 
And shall I hear the voice divine, 

With mournful and reluctant dread, 
That calls my wearied spirit on 

To scenes a thousand times more fair— 
Where patriarchal sires have gone, 

Where Abraham, Isaac, Jacob are ? 
That leads where heaven itself shall be 
The eternal paradise to me ? 


I may not lead the sacred rites 
Of sacrifice on Jordan’s banks— 
But from the glorious, heavenly heights, 
Amidst the wing’d angelic ranks, =, 
And where life’s holy stream flows pure, 
Through verdure that can never fade, 
No sin to blight, no cloud to obscure, 
My rapturous homage shall be paid. 
My jasper harp shall thrill to strains 
Unheard on Canaan’s earthly plains. 


I may not walk with those I love, 
O’er Israel’s heritage on earth— 
But oh! I shall forever rove 
With spirits of celestial birth. 
There my unshackled soul shall soar 
From world to world, with souls as free ; 
Who, chain’d to time and sense no more, 
Have put on immortality. 
All, who before me gain’d the prize, 
Shall greet me in those upper skies. 


I shall commune, and face to face, [theme, 
With those, whose lives have been my 
In whose bright characters I trace 
The impress of the eternal beam. 
With these how will my soul rejoice 
To worship round the Almighty’s throne— 
Redeemed, to raise my trembling voice 
In halleluias here unknown ! 
Through all his infinite abode, 
Blest with the vision of my God. 
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Not as on Sinai’s dreadful mount, E’en now he wings the silent air, 

In cloud and threatening fire concealed— I feel his hand upon my brow! 
Not as at Horeb’s gushing fount, He whispers that his hour is near— 

In angry thunderings revealed— I feel my frame dissolving now! 
But, terror laid forever by, Isee the unclouded eye of God! 

His blissful glories shall be seen, He beckons my departure hence ; 
And all undimmed, my sinless eye My soul springs forth from her abode ; 

Shall drink the eternal splendor in !— What visions rush upon my sense! 
Death wears no frown: he comes to be I see the white robed crowd—they come! 
A welcome messenger to me! They waft me to my endless home. 

G. B.C, 


SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


“They formed their own conceptions, and with toil, 
Long, earnest toil, they brought their laboring minds 
To the high level of the fame they loved, 

_ And then went boldly on. They were alone 
In their endeavor.” 


Tue Fine Arts are said by one whom artists have justly deemed 
a high priest of the fraternity, to “belong to an age of Juxury.” 
To us, hard-delving, hand-to-mouth generation of Yankees the word 
‘luxury,’ is anti-republican, and not so reputable an epithet as it is 
in some other ears. Instead of imparting to a common man a _ 
downy idea of comfort, and causing him to wish the arrival of that 
day, ten chances to one that he wiped his brow in pious solemnity, 
and looked awfully republican at the sound. His thoughts might, 
perhaps, settle on some soft handed Moslem, sitting cross-legged in 
his big turban and trowsers, with pipe and opium, hot coffee, hot 
baths and harem, but on nothing better. A state of licentiousness 
and enervating excess however, is not meant as the fit soil of the Fine 
Arts. Hard-delving and hard favored as we are, it behoves us to 
look to their cultivation; and to foster those who have embarked 
their genius and ambition in rendering them worthy of our regard— 
and us worthy of regarding them. ‘The useful and the beautiful 
are never apart,’ said Periander :—and ‘it is a blind man’s question 
to ask, why those things should be loved, which are beautiful.’ 

An ‘age of luxury,’ in this connexion, is that stage of society; 
when a nation, snugly ensconced behind its walls of political security, 
has become so thrifty in the pursuits of peace that it can spare 4 
portion of its wealth, leisure, and talents, to something more than the 
‘daily bread,’ and homely necessities of life—that stage when it's 
fain to consult ease as well as convenience, and study how 1 
unite beauty with utility—when society has toiled up from homely 
want to refined plenty—and ‘the three-legged stool,’ as Cowpe 
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has playfully portrayed it, by slow transitions has reached “ the 
accomplish’d sofa,”— 
“ Necessity invented stools, 
Convenience next suggested elbow chairs, 
And luxury th’ accomplish’d Sofa last.” 

Have we reached such a stage? If, after the fashion of some, 
an answer were to be gathered from the disposition practically 
manifested in starving the Arts and their disciples out of the land, 
verily, their day and generation has not yet arrived. But there 
is in this answer.a slur upon the taste of our countrymen, though 
artists will insist upon having it thus, which has in it a spice of spleen 
and petulance. It is a fact—accounted for in the history of our 
political extract and growth—that we possess the ingredients of such 
an age, in an unequal proportion: in taste, genius and refinement 
we are in the advance of wealth and leisure. The fellows of 
every profession, craft and mystery, here, which is not reared 
directly on the wants of life, are constrained to keep each other 
in countenance by relieving their spleen in similar complaints, 
with the more bitterness in artists, doubtless, from their discovering 
in the intellectual culture of society a refinement above its means, an 
ability to appreciate what we cannot buy ; a yankee struggle, in short, 
to ‘live above our cloth.’ The inconsistency, instead of being the 
object of invidious stigma, is, as was remarked, naturally and his- 
torically accounted for in the story of our political birth. We did not, 
either in laws, religion, or taste, come up as nations are wont to be 
matured; but present the novel spectacle of a nation ‘ brought up,’ 
or rather, struck out, like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter. 

The consequence is, we have taken leave of our political parent, 
as is the case of most wilful children, better educated than endowed. 
Our British inheritance is that of an English younger brother— 
proud, but poor—well taught, but ill treated—blood enough, with 
none of the heraldry—pretensions in abundance, but little of the patri- 
rimony. In behalf of our inheritance, too, we are reputed to have 
improved unequally upon the old ancestral stock. In pride, which 
ran high enough in the veins of our Father Bull, and has been 
mounting fast enough for all practical purposes ever since, we are 
said to have won the race; have the credit of arrogating more, even, 
than is esteemed good manners in the old world. This foible, 
seconded by no better an endorser than poverty, could not fail of 
exposing us to merited stigma and the spleen of disappointment. 

hose however who have cast off their bile, should not persist in re-_ 
proaching the taste and genius of the land with its poverty and pride. 
Nor should they miscal the latter. It is poverty, and not parsi- 
mony ; nor is much of its pride vanity. Pride can scarcely vaunt 
itself into vanity while scanning the immunities, great and good, 
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windy and grandiloquent—though there are features in the ¢a- 
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which have rendered our clime the bulwark of freedom, be it ever gg 


prices and elegant indulgencies of life which betray a national hom- 
age to the meaner branch of the sentiment, revealing an ambitious 


ostentation of those points which make out the reputation of being 


large and liberal. As to parsimony, the prodigality of our country- 
men of their little wealth is the standing paradox of travellers. We 
are written down and printed, by each and every one of them, as 
spending money faster, wearing finer cloth, wasting more at dinner 
and the like, than they do even at the old homestead. 

The inquiries, why the Elegant: Arts have not found here a fos- 
tering hand, nor the talent and ambition of our countrymen been 
embarked with more confidence and success in them, are plainly 
correlative ; and the last is answered by having answered the first. 
If so, the bitterness of speech and professional pique with which they 
have sometimes been put, is worse than idle ; not to speak of the 
hazard of running under the retort courteous, of a writer in the 
North American Review, who, by changing ends with the alternative, 
makes the latter account for the first. ‘ Prithee, friend,’ quoth he, 
with an argumentum ad hominem henceforth hermetically sealing the 
lips of every pining artist, ‘ show us that thing of thine worthy of our 
money which we have not bought!’ It is some relief, even, to find 
oneself speaking with unprofessional lips :—albeit, the above felo- 
nious sealing was rendered somewhat abortive and untenable by the 
prompt humanity of Mr. S. F. B. M., “P. N. A.” [?*] in the day 
and time of it. ‘The issue there joined was upon painting principally, 
and held, too, in so close equipoise between them as to be inno 
danger of being jostled by our steps, if we proceed to account for 
the national supineness in another way. Poverty, beyond dispute, 
is the ultimate cause. Depending on the absence of amassed 
wealth, or the certainty, rather, of its being soon scattered by our 
Lycurgan rule of distribution, we have not been often enough, nor 
long enough, presented with specimens in the arts on which to edu- 
cate a taste, and from which to catch enthusiasm. From want of 
familiarity, our countrymen have not been convinced of their int- 
mate bearing on the success of the useful arts ; nor been able sufli- 
ciently to taste of the pleasure, enduring, exalted and rational which 
they are capable of imparting. 

Particularly is this true of Sculpture. Situated as we are, far 
from the land in which the Art had its ‘ ancient abode and burial, 
as well as from the modern schools in which it has been revived— 
the treasures of each, therefore, too remote for success, by the 
breadth of an ocean; and we too poor to ‘raise the wind’ that 
should waft them nearer—it is a matter of course that they should 


* P. N. A. President of the National Academy. [Ep. 
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be, comparatively, strangers to us. It follows no less of course that 
we should remain, in a degree, strangers, to the pleasure and profit to 
be derived from them. ‘To set the deficit out in its proper magnitude, 
let him who has paid his twenty five cents for an hour’s saunter amid 
a collecticn of some two or three dozen casts, compare notes with one 
who has come from the magnificent and numerous galleries of Eu- 
rope. Let him who has thought it a privilege, twice or thrice in his 
life, to steal behind a screen and admire these few dead and alive 
representatives of the ‘ living marble,’ compare notes with one who 
has been where he might, at pleasure, stroll through the princely 
depositories of their originals—fancying, if he had a willing fancy, 
that buried Greece and Rome had met a resurrection— their cor- 
ruption having put on incorruption, and their mortal immortality ;’-— 
meeting in gallery, garden and grotto, the inhabitants of other and 
classic centuries, raised iuto life, as it were, by the triumphant trump 
of the sculptor, ’till he is constrained—if he came there a scholar, 
and with a scholar’s enthusiasm had done funeral obsequies to their 
downfall—to cry out in admiration of the Art that thus mocks at 
Time. 

The same injustice, of building reproaches on such facts as are 
unavoidable, is apparent from such a comparison of our facilities for 
cultivation with those of other countries. Plaster casts, beautiful as 
they are, are but sorry, cadaverous representatives of the pure, more 
beautiful marble. ‘Their opaque, rayless hue detracts very much 
from the charm which the purity of the material imparts to the ori- 
ginal. An artist, who has eyes to probe through to the centre and 
soul of a statue—be it plaster, or marble—tough as porphyry, or 
black as bronze—might deem the criticism hypercritical. But it 
enters more than he imagines into the emotion of the beholder, and 
has much to do in winning a popular enthusiasm in behalf of the art 
—the enthusiasm, that is, of such admirers (and all common ad- 
mirers are such) as catch their admiration from external as well as 
intrinsic beauties :—all of us not possessing the artist’s 


“ Optics sharp, I ween, 
To see what is not to be seen.” 


_ One who has detected the insidious influence of external types to 
tinge and sway the humor of his thoughts, can guess, if he has not 
felt, what part the purity of the material may have in the power of 
sculpture. There is in a fair specimen of statuary a translucency— 
a species of illumination among its particles, which is by no means 
a bad emblem of ¢ the light that is within us ;? and which renders it 
avery fit tabernacle for so much of intellect, or heart, as may take 
up Its abode therein. Indeed, it does more. It exertsa sort of 
vestal rule in chastening and hallowing whatever of life the artist is 
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fain to commit to it. ‘The statue’s spotless whiteness and mellow 
light become ‘ part and parcel,’ of the attribute or virtue lodged 
there. Mind borrows from it dignity ; and passion purity. Nay 
every representation of the gross or common-place is incongruous and 
unpleasant. Michael Angelo, with the fidelity of an artist’s fane 
thought, too, that the sinless marble was a better resting place for 
morals ; as may be seen in the following beautiful epigram and re- 
ply, written upon a production of his chisel. The epigram was the 
compliment of an unknown hand, inscribed on the famous figure of 
Night, in his monument of Duke Lorenzo De Medici. | 

“ Night, whom you see so sweetly sleeping in this stone, was by an 
Ancev carved, and, though sleeping, lives: if you believe me not, 
awake her with a sudden shake, and she will speak.” 

Micuaet AncELo’s Reply. “ It were well to sleep, but better 
to be a stone, while shame rs shameless, and while crimes bear sway: 
not to be sensible is my good fortune; therefore rouse me not, but 
speak low.” | 

All that we lack in the facilities for cultivating a taste and arousing 
enthusiasm in the Arts, is certainly an apology for our short-comings 
in that behalf, but in what plea in the meantime shall we take refuge, 
for neglecting to cherish, so far as we can, those who have embark- 
ed against such odds to supply the deficit. The artist has, indeed 
“a hard row to hoe,’ of it, who takes up the chisel in the face of 
such obstacles: and must set out with the ardor that can make a 
‘substance of things hoped for.’ But such spirits there are. 
Others doubtless there have been, who have put their hand to the 
emprise and looked back.—‘ An’ what for no?’ (Mistress Margaret 
Dods would say,) when there was naught to look forward to save 
penury and praises, which, as the proverb has it, ‘ will scarcely 
fill a purse, and make but scanty pottage.’ One we’ have known: 
—saw the very witching attitude and grace by which he was smitten: 
—followed him as he stept aside from the bustle of the throng, 
content to let the sordid tide go by, and join himself to the band of 


“ Brothers, conjunctive all 
T’ embellish life.” 


We have loved occasionally, since, to crumble the marble chips 
upon the floor of his sanctum sanctorum, and whip the Italian dust 
from a chair, or marble block hard-by—in whose obdurate embrace 
doubtless sylph, seraph, or virgin, is waiting patiently, the day of her 
release. | 

With little of that support, which even misery gathers, from the 
reflection that she has fellows at her side, and few means for that 
comparison which establishes confidence in our undertakings, to step 
aside from the common current, and espouse, alone, a bold emprise, 
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argues a devotion of purpose that promises well, and merits, at least 
from congenial minds, a word of approval and a whisper of cheer— 
more, if they can spare it. ‘The want of this consolation our artists 
would be content to abide, if they might be delivered from the 
‘tender mercies’ of another class :—the class who have no sympa- 
thies with any of the poetry of life, other than that of making money = 
_—whose fellowship with the Fine Arts is bounded by the relievo of 
a milled dollar, and the vignette of a bank-note. In the Lycurgan 
simplicity of their hearts, they deem it a duty, ever and anon, to 
ferret out the dreamer in his solitude, inflict upon him their compas 

sion and pity, and sincerely wish him in better business. Such vex- 
ations wait on the path of the pioneer of every art and mystery. But 
to one in whose very success a ready sensibility is so radical an ele~ 
ment, they often amount to a bitter rack :—and a rack which has 
wrung from one and another of them the avowal, that he is even 
ready to live apart, passed over like a thing in a parenthesis, if so be 
he might be left alone,—peopling his solitude, for lack of better, 


“ with shapes 
Hewn from the living rock.” 


Of the few who have refined their hearts and tastes from such 
prose to better ordered measures, who is there, that does not own 
himself drawn towards the cell of one thus devotedly determined 
‘? embellish life’? While watching the $ still witchery’ of the artist’s 
brush, or the steady, assiduous clinking of his chisel, . 


“Tn fashioning the elements of things 
To loftier images than have on earth 
Their home,’— 


amid such a dearth of fuel, still fostering the flame—without straw, 
still struggling to furnish ‘ the tale of bricks’-—one is forced to believe, 
that we are ruder Pharaohs than we really intend to be; and to 
wonder that more of us have not discovered it. ) 
_ ‘Save me from my friends and I will take care of my enemies,’ 
is a motto which an artist has often to take to himself. There is 
scarcely any one thing which he has more need of holding in dread 
than vulgar rumor and newspaper puffs. Authors have generally 
so free access behind the scenes a the puffing corps, as to see to 
that matter for themselves, or, at worst, are prepared to puff back 
again. Between the good will and the ignorance of an editor, he 
sometimes finds himself emparagraphed, without leave or license, in 
a style to make him well nigh envy a birth in the neighboring column 
—amid its obituaries. He will meet himself, perchance, with horror, 
seated cheek by jowl by the side of some one far his superior; from 
* comparison with whom he would have recoiled in dismay, or 
avoided by a pilgrimage to Mecca. By an undue elevation he is 
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compelled to feel the severe censure of unmerited praise ; or, per. 
haps, made to be unwittingly a thorn of jealousy and detraction jp 
the side of his fellows ; or, by being overlooked, the thorn may be 


tf in his own side. It were an easy matter to produce curious speci- 

i mens in this behalf, by filching scraps from the folio of some one of 

4) them—meant beyond a doubt, for anything but a torture; often {all- 

HE ing harmless everywhere but on the sensitive pride of the individual, 
a A fair sample is before us in a notice, from one of the most respec- 
ie table Boston prints, of Mr. H. Augur, a sculptor already known to 
on ( | the public as having lately given flattering promise of excellence jn 
a the art, and now indefatigably devoted to it at New Haven, Conn,* 
gh | —a specimen no less of the usual good intentions of such notices, than 
ae of their incorrectness. ‘The principal fault to be imputed to such 
oe | things is, that an editor will select such themes for a fore-breakfast 
i paragraph ; and in his endeavor to gratify, currenté calamo, a careless 


reader, allow himself to take so little thought of the feelings of the 
one concerned :—lifting a man to public view by the hair, for no 
better reason than that he had not leisure to get a better hold. 
| Whether an artist’s productions are to be pronounced ‘ specimens 
of industry,’ or ‘ of genius,’ it is very plain is the sole question which 
he puts at issue with the public in their exhibition. Mr. A. has 
had whispered in his ear such testimony on this point, as to put him 
above carping at such decisions upon his merit. ‘The objection here 
is, to the tendency of such a method of publicly proving his title to 
it. ‘To convince those who are at all read in the history of wonder 
working empiricism, that anything can come out of the materials 
here enumerated; that an ‘ untaught mechanic,’ who ‘ knew nothing 
of classical literature,’ to whom ‘ Phidias and Praxiteles and _ their 
names were Greek,’ &c. &c., would make a sculptor, were to per- 
suade them that ‘a flageolet had been made of a pig’s tail.’ It's 
due to decorum to dismiss this with a brief answer ; and it is done 
by saying truly, that the description (of which the passages above 
quoted are a part) would have been a good one, had it closed with 
the remark, that to all this Mr. Augur is a worthy and singular ex- 
ception. The rule of courtesy on which this class of compliments 
seems to be built is, that the sinews of a man’s genius are best 
strengthened by depressing the level from which he started. 
Mr. Augur has been a ‘carver.’ He came to that undertaking 
with no other apprenticeship in mechanics than there may be 1 
having been last the proprietor of a reading room, and before a met- 
chant. As a comment upon the taste and skill which he may have 


* Mr. Augur is as yet’ but in the outset of his pursuit, and in such distinction as he has 
attained to, cannot be said to be alone. Mr. Frazer, so far as he has gone, 1s respecte : 
an artist; and Mr. Greenough has, even thus early given high promise of successful talen 
The Jatter gentleman is now in Italy. 
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brought to the art, the reputation of his carving procured him in a 
short time extensive orders from abroad ; and had swollen his small 
undertaking to an extensive and profitable establishment at the time 
of its abandonment for a bolder enterprise. — 

Next to a miniature bust of Franklin, never completed, Mr. Au- 
gur’s ‘first attempt’ in marble was the copy of the bust of Apollo. 
In some stages of its progress it must have been rude enough to be 
sure, but, from the day of its completion has been spoken of with 
commendation. His other effors are, in their order, a bust of Sap- 
pho, in the possession of D. Wadsworth, Esq. of Hartford, Conn. ; 
a bust of Professor Alexander Fisher, done at the order of his class- 
mates; and a statue of Sappho, in the possession of Col. T. Per-. 
kins of Boston. He is now engaged upon a group, already some- 
what advanced, of Jephthah and his Daughter. The intrinsic interest 
of this incident of holy writ, no less than the doubt in which the fate 
of the Hebrew damsel has been enveloped by the fancies of poets 
and the heads of critics, has long since singled it out for the stud 
of artists.) Mr. A. has, for his subject, arrested the action of the 
scene at its highest point of interest ; and if he is as fortunate in 
embodying his conception as he has been in conceiving it, will pro- 
duce a work creditable to himself and the art. Z. 


DEATH. 


Pour not the voice of grief 

Above the sable bier! — 
The weary spirit finds relief 

In some more hallowed sphere. 
What recks it that the lip 

Hath lost its thrilling hue— 
Untainted was their fellowship 

As blushing rose and dew. 
And now—too soon a creeping thing, 
Will, like a leech, there feed and cling ! 


Yet weep not for the dead 

Who early pass away, : 
Ere hope and joy and youth have fled, 

Ere woe has wrought decay! 
Better to die in youth 

When life is green and bright, 
Than when the heart has lost its truth 

‘In age and sorrow’s night— 
Then woes and years around us throng, 
And death’s chill grasp is on us long. 
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Life is a rifled flower 
When love’s pure visions fade— 
A broken spell—a faded hour— 
An echo—and a shade! 
The poet’s thirst for fame, 
And syren beauty’s kiss, 
Ambition’s height, and honour’s name 
But yield a phantom bliss— 
And man turns back from every goal 
Thirsting for some high bliss of soul! 


Would I had died when young ! 
How many burning tears, 
And wasted hopes and sever’d ties 
Had spared my after years! 
And she on whose pale brow, 
The damp and cold earth lies, 
Whose pure heart in its virgin glow 
Was mirror’d in dark eyes ! 
Would I had faded soon with her, 
My boyhood’s earliest worshipper ! 


Pour not the voice of wo! 

Shed not the burning tear 
When spirits from the cold earth go 

Too bright to linger here ! 
Unsullied let them pass 

Into oblivion’s tomb— 
Like snow flakes melting in the sea 

When rife with vestal bloom. 
Then strew fresh flowers above the grave 
And let the tall grass o’er it wave! 

Philadelphia. R. M. 


THE USES OF RINGS. 


‘ Un escudo de oro es de grande defensa.’ 


I wave always been fond of bijouterie. I had a pleasure in such 
articles, before any associations could possibly arise as to their value. 
My steps were sooner stayed by a jeweller’s exhibition, than by the 
frost and net work of the confectioner. Since I have sent the wings 
of my mind abroad, the desire and love for these familar treasures has 
increased. I am, more especially, attached to rings. They lead my 
thoughts homeward. I also fancy I can trace the character of @ 1% 
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tion, and the foibles and pursuits of an individual, from the fashion- 
ing and tracery of the baubles. ‘The broad seal-hoop of the Norman 
Baron and British Knight, upon which may be carved a quaint em- 
blem encircled by a quainter legend, causes me to draw out the gon- 

alonier, with all the panoply of ‘holy’ warfare. I see the ring press- 

ed firmly against the garniture of the sword of a Noble, as he shouts 

his battle-cry and puts the Paynim on his best defence. I enter the 
oracle of his tent; observe him tie the ribband round a letter, direct- 

ed to ‘the right noble and most sweete ladye Eleanour ;’ and, I scent 

the perfume of the wax as it takes the impress of the ring. The 
4 broad band with a squared ruby, carries me to the Sultan of the spicy 4 
; land. Unshorn of nature’s gifts, enchained in pearls, and cooled by na 
the waving of the plume of the peacock, the monarch rests upon his 
throne. Men of larger mould and finer form, bow their foreheads to fe} 
the earth; as if he were ready to cut off their very being. Pha- 7 
lanx upon phalanx, in all the blazonvy of eastern attire, girdle in the 
olympus of the chief. ‘The maid of the soul-beaming-eye peeps from 
the tracery of the silken curtains; while colors are so blended, that 
one can fancy rainbows to have rested upon the group. A Satrap 
receives the ruby from the enthroned one. He mounts the beautiful 
Arabian, which mocks the eagle’s pinions. He is the herald to an at 
ally. The standard is to be unfurled against the uncircumcised ; and Ae 
then must flow a hue much brighter than the ruby! Who cannot call ie 
up the groan of the table before the repast and the merriment which Ae. 
sets it in a roar afterwards, when he remembers an alderman’s thumb 
ring? Every guest, save one, is a Falstaff; and that one must be a 
Yorick. But I need not go round the world to pick uprings. I have 
several in my cabinet, and the question at this moment is, whether the 
wearing of a ring be right and politic ? | 

__I, first of all, deny any effeminacy in the matter. If I am to be at 
issue, as to this, I will leave my declaration .in the hands of Henry 
Pelham. Well then; in my richer days—not my better days, gentle 
reader—I wore rings. In my present time of weary bones, I display 
@ hoop of gold. 

A jewelled ring is of value to a monied man, when he is travelling. 
The landlord of the hotel, like a herring which looks at the red-cloth 
and passes over the hook, is caught in his memory. He ‘ recollects ; 
yes, he is sure there is one saddle of venison left;’ and the land- 
lady (her act of marrying proves her respect for the circle of rich 
| _ Metal) ‘is positive, the best chamber is untenanted.’ They do not, 
| tis true, forget to make out a bill:—go to: the man could afford 
| ‘© pay. And is it not a triumph over human nature, when a little 
finger has accomplished what disposition might not have performed ? 
Suppose the good easy man to be ugly. Look at him ina party. I 
confess he reverses the situation of Moore’s Irish lady ; but then he 
comes off with equal advantage. 


Her beauty was far beyond 


Her sparkling gems ; 
VOL. L—NO. I. 18 
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while his bright gold ring is his only ‘charmme.’. We sing of the 
smile which lighted her safely ; and we observe, how the carbunele jg 
protected by the blaze of his diamond. ‘The fair ones, the next day, 
cannot, for the life of them, remember Mr. Z’s. cotintenance: but 
‘what a beautiful ring he wore !’ : 

I carry a ring now [ am woe-begone. We pay more taxes than we 
think for ; and it is a question yet to be asked, how far the poor man 
who garnishes his finger, does not take something from his porridge, 
Ci The other day, my hair carried a little of the fretful porcupine. | 
hie stopped before the door of the perruquier. 'The shop had a two-tailed 
a appearance. I could not determine whether I should have to pay one 
‘ii shilling or two. I determined to keep my ring out of sight. The forceps 
le had walked round my organ of destructiveness; spoken to my ears; 
a and were within a hair of my forelock. This tress, as I do not carry 
ie so much on my head as ‘ Dobbin my thili horse’ has on his tail, I 
aah am jealous of having touched, ‘I reserve it for Time. In an instant, 
| my arm was up to protect my frontlet. ‘The knight of the cologne 
bottle caught a glimpse of my sword-hand. A profound salam was the 
accompaniment to a sotto-voce cry of, ‘two shillings, if you please, 
sir.’ But this ornament, my ring, once saved my life. A _ boat, in 
ce which my person had the misfortune to count one, upset where the 
i | depth of water would have satisfied a pearl diver of Naples. Ifa 
(a drowning man will cling to a straw, he will, of course, embrace the 
a. keel of a vessel. All hands, to use a vulgarism, held on. Assistance 
i came. ‘ Here, take this gentleman out, first ; him, with a ring on his 
7 hand.’ I had to pay: but, if my ornament had not been a letter of 

at credit, I must have satisfied a heavier debt. é 

There is, of course, a style to be thought of in a golden hoop. A 
He mulatto wears a something, nothing ; and my umbrella carries a ring. 
ie Tis idle to draw comparisons. ‘The French go beyond poetry in such 
oi matters. ‘Think of what you would give to your friend: wear sucha 

a ring yourself. And, after all, this is the most beautiful gift which can 
be presented to a valued acquaintance. A book, even a Souvenir, must 
be sometimes put aside. Flowers are only fitted for a ball-night’s 
knowledge; while pictures say too boldly, ‘remember me.’ The rings 
in my possession are powerful monitors. I want not Banquo’s glass. 
I ask not for a gallery and the touch beyond the reach of art. The 
thread of light upon the circles, conjures up more figures and scenes 
than my brain can bear or mine eyes can weep over ; and the very 
givers of the ornaments seem to fill the chairs which are, at this mo- 
ment, scarcely shadowed forth in my quiet room. 

I have a ring with heavy tracery around it. A friend, a worldly 
friend, presented it. Some years after I had received the gift, I did 
him an act for which he ought to have called me a brother. I ran the 
risk of harassing his feelings, by explaining to his father the brink 
of ruin upon which the son stood. I offered to be his sword and_ 
buckler against the machinations of money-changers. The youth chal- 
lenged me to fight: he is now a wanderer. He was the pride of his 
family—and the best blood of the best nobles of the reign of Elizabeth 
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ran in his veins. The pride of his family centered in him. His 
father is dead. His household gods are shivered ; he is a wanderer in 
a foreign land. I pity him from my very soul. Weakness, the weak- 
ness of good nature was his fault: he has to bear it as a vice. ree 
I have aring my mother gave me on her death-bed. I fancy it is 
a spell, a charm to me. I feel as if some more dreadful calamity than 
I have ever suffered would befall me, if I were to lose it. I would 
not part from this memorial, though poverty were to cast me upon the 
stones of the street. I keep it ever on my hand I will have it there 
in my dying hour. I hope it will not be taken from thence when I 


am lifted into my coffin. Cc. E. 
New York. 


THE WIDOW OF ZAREPHATH. 


Tere fell no rain on Israel. The sad trees 
Reft of their coronals, and the crisp vines, 
And flowers whose dewless bosoms sought the dust, 
Mourn’d the long drought. The miserable herds 
Pin’d on, and perish’d ’mid the scorching fields, 
And near the vanish’d fountains where they us’d 
Freely to slake their thirst, the moaning flocks 
Laid their parch’d mouths, and died. 

A holy man 
Who saw high visions of unutter’d things, 
Dwelt in deep-musing solitude apart 
Upon the banks of Cherith. Dark wing’d birds 
Intractable and fierce, were strangely mov’d 
To shun the hoarse cries of their callow brood, 
And night and morning lay their gather'd spoils 
Down at his feet. So, of the brook he drank, 
Till pitiless suns exhaled that slender rill 
Which singing, us’d to glide to Jordan’s breast. 
Then, warn’d of God, he rose and went his way 
Unto the coast of Zidon. Near the gates 
Of Zarephath, he mark’d a lowly cell 
Where a pale, drooping widow, in the depth 
Of desolate and hopeless poverty, 
Prepar’d the last, scant morsel for her son, 
That he might eat and die. 

The man of God 
Entering, requested food. Whether that germ 
Of self-denying fortitude, which stirs 
Sometimes in woman’s soul, and nerves it strong 
For life’s severe and unapplauded tasks, 
Sprang up at his appeal, or whether He 
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Who rul’d the ravens, wrought within her heart, 
I cannot say, but to the stranger’s hand 
She gave the bread. Then, round the famish’d boy 
‘Clasping her wither’d arms, she strain’d him close 
To her wan bosom, while his hollow eye 
Wondering and wishfully regarded her 
‘With ill-subdued reproach. 

A blessing fell 
From the majestic guest, and every morn 
The empty store which she had wept at eve, 
Mysteriously replenish’d, woke the joy 
That ancient Israel felt, when round their camp 
The manna lay like dew. Thus many days 
They fed, and the poor famine-stricken boy 
Look’d up with-a clear eye, while vigorous health 
Flush’d with unwonted crimson his pure cheek, 
And bade the fair flesh o’er his wasted limbs 
Come like a garment. The lone widow mus’d 
On her chang’d lot, yet to Jehovah’s name 
Gave not the praise, but when the silent moon 
Mov’d forth all radiant to her star-girt throne, 
Utter’d a heathen’s gratitude, and hail‘d 
In the deep chorus of Zidonian song 
“ Astarte’ queen of Heaven!” | 

But then there ‘came 
A day of woe. That gentle boy, in whom 
His mother liv’d, for whom alone she deem’d 
Time’s weary heritage a blessing, died. 
—Wildly the tides of passionate grief broke forth, 
And on the prophet of the Lord, her lip 
Call’d with indignant frenzy. So he came 
And from ‘her bosom took the breathless clay, 
And bore it to his chamber. There he knelt 
In supplication, that the dead might live. 
—He rose, and look’d upon the child. His cheek 
Of marble meekly on the pillow lay, : 
While round his polish’d forehead, the bright curls 
Cluster’d redundantly. So sweely slept 
Beauty and innocence in death’s embrace, 
It seem’d a mournful thing to waken them. 
—Another prayer arose—and he, whose faith 
Had power o’er Nature’s elements, to seal 
The dripping cloud, to wield the lightning’s dart, 
And soon, from Death escaping, was to soar 
On car of flame up to the throne of God, 
Long, long, with laboring breast, and lifted eyes 
Solicited in anguish. O’er the dead 
Once more the prophet bent. A rigor seem’d 
To settle on those features, and the hand 
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In its immoveable coldness told how firm, 
Was the dire grasp of the insatiate grave. 
—The awful seer laid down his humbled lip 
Low on the earth, and his whole being seem’d 
With concentrated agony to pour 
Forth in one agonizing, voiceless strife 
Of intercession. Who shall dare to set 
Limits to prayer, if it hath enter’d heaven, 
And won a spirit down to its dense robe 
Of earth again ? 
; Look! look upon the boy! 
There was a trembling of the parted lip, 
A sob—a shiver—from the half-seal’d eye 
A flash like morning—and the soul came back 
To its frail tenement. f 
The prophet rais’d 
The renovated child, and on that breast 
Which gave the life-stream of its infanc 
Laid the fair head once more. | : 
If ye would know 
Aught of that wildering trance of extacy, 
Go ask a mother’s heart, but question not 
So poor a thing as language. Yet the soul 
Of her of Zarephath, in that blest hour 
Believ’d,—and with the kindling glow of faith 
Turn’d from vain idols to the living God. 
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Tue Rivats or Estr AND OTHER 
Poems, By J. G. Brooks, and 
M. E. Brooks. New York, J. & 
J. Harper. 1829. 
We were about inditing some re- 

marks upon this volume of Poems, 

when we received from a corres- 
pondent a long review, from which 

We extract a few passages below. 

The writer thinks highly, . very 

highly, of the talents of both au- 

thors; and we are not disposed to 
differ from him materially. Mr. 

Brooks has a fixed reputation, and 

we know that by very many of those 

Whose good Opinion is worth hav- 


ing, he is considered a poet of the 


first water. We do not know that 
our objections, such as they are, 
interfere even with this degree of 
appreciation, being founded not on 
all, but a part only of what he has 
done. We have seen poetry of his 


‘which we could not forget, and we 


have seen verses signed ‘“ Florio ” 
(we dare say somebody else’s— 
there are people wicked enough to — 
steal signatures) which made ts 
wish the author a “ kind friend ” 
to burn his manuscripts for him. 
When we remember that he is an 
Editor, however, we can. conceive 
that the worst of them may be his, 
and still forgive him. The wonder 
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is that the muses did not ‘‘ cut” 
him incontinently after his first 
‘article.’ Of Mrs. Brooks’s po- 
etry we long ago wrote ourselves 
admirer. She writes carelessly, 
however—most carelessly ; and her 
meaning is sometimes dim, though 
that may be in the reader. ‘There 
are both faults and beauties in 
Norna’s poetry, which we suspect 
are the result of that same care- 
lessness, and would be equally 
affected by its amendment. We 
fancy she writes as a friend of ours 
paints—in a passion. He advances 
and retreats and flourishes before 
his easel in the legitimate “‘ fine 
frenzy,” and we are positive that 
Norna paces her boudoir and pours 
out her passionate musings, like 
an improvisatrice in solitude, to 
the shadowy auditors of her own 
ideal world—(the most uncritical 
and undiscriminating set, by the 
way, that ever spoiled an author 
by indulgence.) We have no doubt 
that, in this same world, she is un- 
derstood to the most impalpable 
shadow of meaning—but, ungra- 
cious though we seem, we must 
remind her that we have not the 
*‘ fine ear’’ and the “ subtle facul- 
ty’ which can hear the inaudible, 
and supply the unexpressed. And 
now, begging our friend’s pardon 
for cutting out the fine abstractions 
of his article, we will let him say 


“The “ Rivals of Este ” by Mrs. 


_ Brooks, and ‘‘ Genius,’ by her 


husband, constitute the chief Poems 
of the work before us, though there 
are many minor ones by each, 
which had given them both a repu- 
tation, before these had appeared. 
The first-mentioned poem is indeed 
a spirited and imaginative produc- 
tion; not however, without some 
faults,-and a similarity to some of 
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the lays of Byron. Let us not be 
understood as saying that it jg 
either plagiarism or an irnitation 
for itis not. There is a chastened 
melancholy and tenderness aboy 
the poem ;—but it is not a descrip. 
tion of the brooding and incurable 
misanthropy of self ;—it is a tale 
of another’s crimes and sorrows: 
and it is told well. 

‘The subjoined extracts from 
“The Rivals of Este,” will show, 
in some measure the powers of the 
writer. 


“Years! how they pass, all silent and un- 
seen, 

Yet leave a trace to tell that they have been! 

Where is the viewless hand that steals away 

The hopes, the smiles, the raptures of to-day; 

Snatching the sunny idols from the shrine, 

Where half we hailed them deathless as di- 
vine ? 

Is it when vernal breezes sweep along, 

And all the woodland wakens into song ? 

Is it when summer breathes upon the plain, 

And every flowret starts to life again ! 

Man! do they beckon beauty from its grave, 

And snap the crystal fetter from the wave, 

And loud proclaiming nature’s revelry, 

Bring but cold sullen apathy for thee? __ 

Yes—yes—Time wafis thee with untinng 
win 

To find no brighter bloom, no second spring; 

But onward, onward, to that Jast cold spot, 

It dreams unknown, the dreamer soon for- 
got! 

* x * 


As all in vain had tried their art, 

To fling one fetter round his heart— 
With gloomy brow and breast of steel, 
Who stands amid the revel peal, 

The golden lights, the soft perfume, 
Like some dark prophet of the tomb ? 
Few were the furrows on his brow, 
Still darkly bright the eye below ; 

But sullen sigh and step apart, 
Bespoke the autumn of the heart ; 
The hidden wo ; or, brooding long 
And darkly o’er remembered wrong : 
The heart that sorrows in its gloom, 
While pleasure slumbers in the tomb - 
If transient smile his lip hath worn, 
Was it in passing joy or scorn ? 

A moment more, and stands confessed 
The gnawing canker of the breast. 
He passed where shouts of pleasure rung, 
The laugh was hushed, the lyre unstrung ; 
They shrunk as if a phantom’s eye 
Had glanced upon their revelry, 

Yet turned again all fearfully. 

As powerless to turn or flee.” 
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:®@ Genius,” by Mr. Brooks was 
written as a Phi Beta Kappa Poem ; 
and has received its deserved plau- 
dits. Among the minor pieces of 
“Florio,” are many of exquisite 
tenderness. His various poems to 
“Cora” are delicate and beautiful. 


Take the following specimen :— 
“To CORA. 


Isung to thee my matin hymn 
In Jife’s auspicious hour, 
Ere the sun-light of joy grew dim 
O’er boyhood’s vernal bower ; 
For all beneath the heaven above, 
And all beneath the sea, 
I would not then have sold the love 
Thou freely gav’st to me. 


When youth’s bright hope began to fail, 
I sung an altered strain; 
The farewell to the fading sail 
Which bore thee o’er the main: 
And as I pressed thy gentle form, 
- And heard thy parting vow, 
Thy kiss upon my lip was warm, 
‘hy tears were on my brow. 


Still fall thy tears, sweet mourner ? no ; 
Beyond the unquiet wave, 

~ broken heart forgot its wo, 

sut only in thy grave! 

There memory weeps ; but trusting love 
Looks through the clouds of even, 

To view thy angel form above, 
A habitant of heaven !’ 


‘We know not how to single out 
or particularize any of the minor 
poems of Mr. Brooks. All of them 
have been wisely admired, partic- 
ularly the ‘Ode to Greece,” “The 


Dying Soldier,” “ Time,” “ The. 


Autumn Leaf,” and many others. 
Mr, Brooks has some faults; he 
pays, sometimes, too little atten- 


tion to rhythm ; though he rarely 
misses the melody.’ 


or Passion, By the Author 
of Gilbert Earle. “New York, 
J. & J. Harper. 1829. 

; Rh have had time to read only 

Ba Bohemian,” which, we were 

Berd, the best of the three tales 

oh _Compose this book. It is 

with sufficient power to arrest 


and keep up the attention, and in 
here and there a passage, (the de- 
scription of Mabel for instance,) 
the interest is extreme. But we 
cannot commend the material of 
the whole thing. It is a “tale of 
passion,” literally—and the most 
guilty and gross passion. We must 
meet it with the critic’s cold “ cui 
bono.” There can be no proper 
tendency—no good in such books. 
If the pictures of life must, as we 
allow, be shaded, let it be by the 
higher passions. They are dark 
enough, Heaven knows—deep 


-enough—many enough. Shew us, 


if you will, likenesses of ourselves, 
revengeful, ambitious, selfish,—any 
thing but beastly. These first may 
be frailties of soul—sins of an 
immortal origin and a more digni- 
fied if not more pardonable nature 
—but our sensual passions—our 
lowest and most degrading propen- 


_ sities may surely be suffered to go 


by in silence without danger to the 
cause of morality. We cannot con- 
ceive how it is to benefit the young 
and pure-hearted to hold up to 
them such disgusting pictures. 
We would rather hide them, and 
commit to the parental whisper the 
knowledge necessary to escape 
from temptation. It is not a sub- 
ject to dwell upon. 


Tue Vittace Cuore. Boston, S. 

G. Goodrich & Co. +, 

A fresh, original, vivid book— . 
written with a pure, scholar-like. ~~ 


taste, and, spite of its unpretend- "9 @ 


ing title, and its modest dimensions ~*” 4 
deserving of a place and a reputa- | 

tion among the pleasantest and 

best books of the day. We wish the 

author had thought more of it. It 

should have been printed more © © 
worthily of its style and character. . 
Although only the history of the 
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revolutions of a village choir for a 
few years, it embodies some of the 
nicest discriminations of character, 
and an observing and fine know- 
ledge of men which we have rarely 
seen surpassed. ‘The story is told 
simply and unpretendingly, but 
there is a directness and a com- 
prehensive truth in its light,sketchy 
pencillings which, delighted us. 
There is also, running through the 
whole, an exquisite vein of subdued 
and chastened humor, somewhat 
of the same character with the co- 
vert quaintness of Geoffrey Crayon, 
and, in our opinion, scarce inferior 
to it. More than all, it is a book 
of high and _ beautiful morality. 
We were touched by the delicate 
and winning grace in which the 
author has clothed the sentiments 
of piety, which flow naturally 
from his subject. I is something 
new in this age of licentious and 
inflated literature, and deserves all 
praise. It is difficult to give the 
spirit and tone of such a book as 
this in a detached passage, but we 
must venture on an extract; one 
which we take because it combines 
connectively, though perhaps 
faintly, the two qualities of which 
we have spoken. 


“ It is impossible to look back without some 
of the animation of triumph upon those golden 
hours of my early manhood, when I stood 
among friends and acquaintances, and we all 
started off with the keenest alacrity in some 
favorite air, that made the roof of our native 
church resound, and caused the distant, 
though unfrequent traveller to pause upon his 
way, for the purpose of more distinctly catch- 
ing the swelling and dying sounds that waved 
over the hills and reverberated from wood to 
wood. The grand and rolling bass of Charles 
Williams’s viol, beneath which the very floor 
was felt to tremble, was surmounted by the 
strong, rich, and exquisite tenor of his own 
matchless voice. And oh! at the turning of a 
fugue, when the bass moved forward first, like 
the opening fire of artillery, and the tenor 
advanced next like a corps of grenadiers, and 
the treble followed on with the brilliant exe- 
cution of infantry ,and the trumpet counter shot 


by the whole with the speed of darting 
and then when we in 
tle of harmony and melody, and mysterious) 

fought our way through each verse wit) a 


well ordered perplexity, that made the audi. 


ence wonder how we ever came out exact} 
together, (which once in a while, indee 
owing to some strange surprise or lingering 
among the treble, we failed to do,) the sénsa. 
tions that agitated me at those moments, have 
rarely been equalled during the monotonous 
pilgrimage of my life. 

‘“‘ And yet when I remember how little we 
kept in view the main and real object of 
sacred music—when I think how much we 
sang to the praise and honor and glory of our 
inflated selves alone—when I RO a that the 
majority of us absolutely did not intend that 
any other ear in the universe should listen to 
our performances, save those of the admiring 
haman audience below and around us—] am 
inclined to feel more shame and regret than 
pleasure at these youthful recollections, and 
must now be permitted to indulge for a few 
pages im a more serious strain.” 


The following passage disco- 
vers the quiet and thoughtful phi- 
losophy which pervades the whole 
book :— 


“This is a rock of temptation which the 
Quakers have avoided ; in dispensing with 
the inspiration of song, they at least shun its 
abuses ; and if they really succeed in filling 
their hour with intense religious meditation 
and spiritual communion—if, from their still 
retreat, the waves of this boisterous world 
are excluded, and send thither no disturbing 
ripple,—if no calculations of interest, and no 
sanguine plans are there prosecuted, and no 
hopes, nor fears, nor regrets, nor triumphs, 
nor recollections, nor any other flowers that 
grow this side of the grave, are gathered and 
pressed to the bosom, on the margin of those 
quiet waters—if, in short, the very silenceand 
vacancy of the scene are not too much for 
the feeble heart of man, which, if deprived of 
the stay of external things, will either fal 
back on itself, or else will rove to the world’s 
end to expend its restless activity in a field of 
chaotic imaginations ;—if, I say, the Quakers 
are so happy as to escape these perils,together 
with the seductions to vanity and self-grattl- 
cation which music and preaching presellt 
then must their worship, I think, be the purest 
of all worship, and their absence of exterior 
forms the very perfection of all forms. But, 
let me ask of thee, my heart, whether thou 
couldst fulfil the above severe conditions 
Wouldst thou no longer obtrusively beat @ 
ache beneath the external ance of a ws 
ker’s composed demeanor and unm 
apparel, and voiceless celebration! | 
shrinkest from the trial, and art still con ’ 
that the road in which thou canst best 
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yhere at an 
ned for Heaven, lies somewher 

es distance between the bewildering mag- 
nificence of the Romish ritual, and the barren 


simplicity of silent worship.” 


Scorr’s MisceLLANEous Prose 
Works. Boston, Wells & Lil- 
ly. 1829. 

It is unnecessary for us to at- 
tempt a criticism on these volumes. 
We merely mention them to call 
the attention of our readers to the 
beautiful edition just issued from 
the press of Messrs. Wells & Lilly. 
We recommend to all who have a 
taste for good copies of good books 
to procure this edition. It does 
credit to the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers. 

The same gentlemen republish 
the QuarTERLY and EDINBURGH 
Reviews—the last numbers of 
which lie on our table. We have 
not cut the leaves of the Quarterly, 
but we have read one article in 
the Edinburgh which ought to im- 
mortalize the number which con- 
tains it. We refer to that upon 
“Burns”—certainly one of the 
most splendid, just, and impas- 
sioned criticisms it has ever been 
our happiness to read. This Re- 
view has contained articles evi- 
dently from the same hand, upon 
Milton, and Dryden, and we be- 
lieve one or'two upon German Lit- 
erature which have been equally 
celebrated. The republishment of 
them in this country deserves eve- 
Ty encouragement. 


Kuan, oTHEeR Poems. 
By L. M. Davidson. New York. 
G. & C. & H. Carvill. 

The author of this volume of 
poetry is dead. She died at the 
early age of sixteen, of consump- 
hon. A biographical sketch writ- 
ten with a simple pathos which 
does credit to the heart of the wri- 
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ter, is placed at the beginning of 
the book. It is by S. F. B. Morse, 
the scholar and artist. We scarce 
know how to speak of the Poems. 
The character of the author is one 
of the most interesting which has 
ever come to our knowledge, and 
this, with her untimely death, and 
the fact that her productions were 
the untrained expression of feelings 
singularly irrepressible and poured 
out from the pure heart of a child, 
place it beyond criticism. It isa 
delicate task at best and we wil- 
lingly devolve it upon her biogra- 
pher. Mr. Morse says :— 


“‘ Of the literary character of her writings, 
it does not, perhaps, become me largely to 
speak; yet 1 must hazard the cc. that 
her defects will be perceived to be those of 
youth and inexperience, while in invention 
and in that mysterious power of exciting deep 
interest, of enchaining the attention, and keep- 
ing it alive to the end of the story; in that 
adaptation of the measure to the sentiment, 
and in the sudden change of measure to suit 
a sudden change of sentiment, in wild and 
romantic description, and in the congruity of 
the accompaniments to her characters, all 
conceived with great purity and delicacy, she 
will be allowed to have discovered uncom- 
mon maturity of mind ; and her friends to have 
been warranted in forming very high expec- 
tations of her future distinction.” 


Description or THE DtsTINcT, 
CoNFLUENT AND INocuULATED 
Pox, Variotoi Dits- 
EASE, Cow Pox any CHICKEN 
Pox. llustrated by thirteen 
Plates. By John D. Fisher, 
M.D. Boston: Wells & Lilly. 
A detailed and elaborate review 

of Dr. Fisher’s work would be 

proper only in a medical journal, 
and our sole object in this place is 
to say a few words in relation to 
its character, objects and execu- 
tion, and to commend it to the no- 
tice and substantial patronage of 
an intelligent and enterprizing pro- 
fession. Dr. Fisher’s book was 
prepared and published expressly 
to supply an acknowledged want 
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of the profession, and it is no small 
praise to say that it most perfectly 
and amply accomplishes this pur- 
pose. Since the death of Dr. Jen- 
ner, there has been an increasing 
and perplexing obscurity in regard 
to the nature and character of 
several of the above named erup- 
tive diseases—of their relations 
to, and the influences which they 
exert upon each other. ‘The re- 
peated and increasing instances 
of the occurrence of a disease, 
strongly resembling small pox, in 
persons who had been vaccinated, 
shook, for a season, the popular 
faith in the security afforded by 
the cow pox, and there were many 
among the faculty who were start- 
led at this unexpected irruption of 
an old enemy, coming under new 
colors, and demolishing those bar- 
riers which had been thought alto- 
gether impregnable. More exten- 
sive experience and closer observa- 
tion have cleared up many difficul- 
ties and elucidated many obscure 
circumstances in their histories ;— 
but as a knowledge of the peculiar 
appearances—the distinctive cha- 
racters of these diseases—alike, 
but not the same—could not be 
conveyed by description,—and as, 
comparatively, but a small number 
of physicians could obtain this 
knowledge by actual observance 
of the diseases—and finally, as it 
was of vital importance that means 
should be had for acquiring this 
necessary information, Dr. Fisher 
was induced to supply the defi- 
ciency in the only way possible by 
correct engraved drawings of the 
several diseases. For doing this 
in all their various and Protean 
appearances, Dr. Fisher possessed 
every facility in the extensive hos- 
pitals of Paris. 


Our limits do not permit us to 
go fully into the merits of the book. 
We have heard the suggestion 
made, and we think it a good one 
that the State Legislature should 
provide that every town be in pos- 
session of acopy. Cases of smal] 
pox and modified small pox or vari- 
oloid disease are frequently occur- 
ring in our own State; but few of 
our physicians have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the disease, and 
we trust they will now avail them- 
selves of the means of becomin 
qualified to detect and identify the 
disease whenever it does occur. 
The work is purely American ; we 
refer with pride to every part of 
its execution—intellectual and me- 
chanical ;—to its correct and sat- 
isfactory descriptions, reminding 
us by their elegant conciseness and 
simplicity of the Capital Illustra- 
tions of Charles Bell :—to the 
graphic and beautiful copies of dis- 
ease ; and we hope the members to 
of his profession will not fail richly 
to remunerate the author for a work 
which has cost great labor and ex- 
pense :—a work which will remain 
a lasting credit to his talents and 
industry, and an honor to Ameri- 
can Medical Science. 


Specimens or AMERICAN PoeETRY, 
with Critical and Biographical 
Notices. By F.S. Hill, and8. 
Kettell, Esq’rs. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Boston: S. G. Goodrich & Co. 
1829. 

This work which was commenc- 
ed by F. S. Hill, Esq., but finished 
by Mr. Kettell, embraces Spec 
mens and Notices of two hundred 
American Poets. It contains also, 
an Historical Introduction, and @ 
Catalogue of published American 
Poetry, from the earliest period t 
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the present time, embracing about 
four hundred volumes. ‘The un- 
dertaking was worthy of all praise, 
and from slight inspection, we 
think it displays indefatigable in- 
dustry on the part of the editors, 
and a good degree of taste and 
judgment in the selections and re- 
marks. ‘The work contains much 
information and a valuable body of 
biography and poetry. On the 
whole we esteem it a highly valua- 
ble book, and necessary to every 
one who wishes to keep pace with 
the growth of our literature. We 
shall take the first opportunity to 
give a review of it. 


Dr. Hotyoke.—We have read 
with great pleasure a Discourse 
delivered at the interment of this 
venerable man, by Rev. J. Brazer 
of Salem. The character of Dr. 
Holyoke was not an ordinary sub- 
ject, and it is analyzed and pre- 
sented in this discourse with Mr. 
Brazer’s own philosophical and 
masterly skill. Productions of this 
character do not come strictly 
within our province and we can 
only afford room for a brief extract 
—commending the whole, how- 
ever, to the attention of our readers. 
After a general eulogy, the writer 
commences a more accurate analy- 
sis of his subject, thus :— 


“His mind appeared to me not so much 
marked by imaginative or creative powers, 
as by strong good sense, and by a sound dis- 
friminating Judgment. His perceptions were, 
by no means, slow or dull, but he was less 
distinguished for vivacity of intellect than for 
the far better and less common power of pa- 
= thought, and of long continued atten- 

on, which was subject to his will. He 
was an aceurate observer of facts, but of 

cls viewed in reference to principles. He 
Was, in truth, a philosophical inquirer, and 
— not his deductions to outrun his pre- 
aspired to be the interpreter and 
lmstructer of nature. He loved truth 

ly, and pursued it with an entire sin- 


leness of heart. It is little to say, after this, 
that he never desired to strike and amaze by 
the originality or brightness of his concep- 
tions, and that he was wholly free from pre- 
tence and affectation in all their countless 
forms. In a word, his intellectual powers and 
habits were adapted for use and not for dis- 
play. He was eminently and really a prac- 
tical man: not what is often called so,—a 
mere earthly mechanical drudge, who pur- 
sues his objects by a sort of animal instinct ; 
and who is confined by the limitation of his 
faculties, which he mistakes for wisdom, to 
one narrow path, from which he wanders not, 
simply because he is troubled by no expan- 
sive views and side lights. But Dr. Holyoke 
was practical in opposition to one whose en- 
ergies are exhausted in theory and specula- 
tion; practical, because he thought clearly 
definitely, and with reference to action ; and 
having taken a generous and comprehensive 
view of the subject before him, chose the best 
ends and pursued them by the best means.” 


Mrs. Hami.ton’s QuEsTIONS.— 
This is the age of good books for 
the young. The characters of 
children seem in our day to be for 
the first time studied, and the im- 
portance of elaborate and proper 
culture for the first time appreciat- 
ed. We have only to refer to the 
‘¢ Journal of Education,” one of the 
ablest and most enlightened peri- 
odicals of the day, to establish the 
fact of the general revolution in the 
matter. Scholars and menof genius 
no longer think it derogatory to 
their dignity to compile and write 
school-books, and taste and talent 
are drawn, in a fair proportion, 
into the general service of educa- 
tion. We have here an American 


edition of a book, founded on the — 


famous and successful principles of 
Pestalozzi, prepared by one of our 
most enlightened and _ finished 
scholars. It does not require a 
professional eye to see its excellen- 
cies, and after looking over its 
pages, and going back, (as we love 
to do,) to our childish days, and 
imagining the effect it would have 
had upon us, we venture freely 


and cordially to recommend it. 
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SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE. 


POLITICAL. 


A new dynasty, in a sense, has taken place 
in the United States. The present adminis- 
tration is composed of individuals opposed 
to the former, as to their political sentiments 
and views. A new party has succeeded to 
power. Both profess tobe republican. But 
as to the meaning and object of the federal 
government, the Jeadin characters of these 
two parties differ in their opinion. The dif- 
ference, too, is something more than in name, 
though it is sometimes said that they disagree 
only as to men. The meinbers of the late 
administration and their eminent coadjutors 
were in favor of extending the powers of the 

eneral government, and of so interpreting 
the Constitution as to justify the exercise of 
authority, in some cases, not clearly given 
them. The patronage of the government was 
increasing ; and a charge was made of a 
want of due economy, with what truth, we 
pretend not to determine. The present rulers 
profess a stronger attachment to democratic 
and republican principles. They think the 
ete given by the Constitution should not 

e exceeded by the agents of the people.— 
They are more in favor of State Rights than 
the last administration. 


The writers in Canada and Nova Scotia 
speak well of President Jackson’s Inaugural 

peech. As to domestic affairs, he professes 
to be in favor of encouraging manufactures, 
so far as it can be done with equality and 
uniformity in the — of Jaws for that 
purpose upon all classes of people and all 
parts of the nation. He declares himself 
also, in favor of internal improvement ; but 
thinks it proper to pay off the public debt be- 
fore great sums are expended for this object. 

In carrying into effect his purposes of re- 
form, the President has proceeded farther 
than some of his friends expected or approve. 
Some new appointments it was supposed 
would be The 5 and in some instances the 
public may be benefited by a change of offi- 
cers. But the more discreet and intelligent 
even of President Jackson’s supporters, ap- 
pear to be dissatisfied with the numerous 
changes in subordinate offices. The effect 
upon futare elections cannot be salutary.— 

he selection of a Minister to London, we 
believe, is generally approved. 


In England, a great subject is in discus- 
sion. A momentous question is before Par- 
liament and the nation. The consequences 
of a decision will be as important as were 
those which followed the reformation three 
centuries ago, or the revolution in England 
in 1688, or the Independence of the United 
States. If the civil disabilities of the Catho- 
Jics are not removed, Ireland will soon be a 


scene of civil war. By a negative in Par. 
liament on this question, after the hopes of 
the Irish have been so much raised, they will 
be made desperate. And they will have as ma. 
ny friends in England, not only of those of their 
own sect, but of other liberal-minded men as 
the Americans had in 1775, when contend; 
for constitutional liberty. We do not per- 
ceive the danger which some fear, either to 
the Protestant religion, or to the claims of the 
= royal family to the crown of Great 

ritain. If it is a just cause, we wish it suc- 
cess: at the same time, we do not particu. 
larly desire the destruction of the British 
monarchy. It is a subject, indeed, with 
which we have nothing to do; but as friends 
of religious liberty, of the rights of conscience 
and of mankind, we do hope for the emancipa- 
tion of the oppressed Catholics of Ireland — 
We trust the benefits which flow from it will 
be commensurate with the wishes of the most 
benevolent and liberal in that kingdom. The 
Protestant dissenters are almost universally 
in favor of emancipation. 


The attention of politicians is still directed 
to the affairs of Russia and Turkey. Some 
have predicted, that the dispute between these 
powers will be settled by negotiation, and 
that peace will be restored to + extensive 
countries. Others think they foresee the 
coming on of a mighty contest. The Turk is 
confident of his strength, and will not consent 
to relinquish any part of his territory; cer- 
tainly not to become tributary to his hated 
imperial foe. And the Czar of “ all the Rus- 
sias”’ will not readily give up his schemes of 
conquest, so lon ardently meditated — 
Turkey cannot long continue in its present 
state. But whether the time has come fora 
geet change, favorable to civilization and 

hristianity, is not for short-sighted man to 
say. The Sultan is a agra and warlike 
character. He will prefer to settle the dis- 
pute by the sword, rather than by negotia- 
tion. He has yielded to the claims of Eng- 
land and France in favor of Greece, only 
through superior force, or fear. He will de- 
fend his own peculiar territories to the last ex- 
tremity. Nicholas must retrace his steps, oF 
the Hellespont will be dyed with blood. The 
latest movement of the Russian army indi- 
cate an intention of further conquests. 


The reign of Don Miguel in Portugal will 
probably be a short one. He is abigot anda 
tyrant. The priests and the ignorant —s 
the laity may support him, but the libe 
and enlightened cannot tolerate a persecutng 
Legitimate. Don Pedro, Emperor of Braz, 
who claims the right to dispose of the crow? 
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-. disgati with the conduct of Miguel; 
ene il lend their aid to put him 
down ; and the better part of the Portuguese 
ulation will complete the good work of 
pe jethronement. It is strange that a Prince 
of such a spirit and such views as Don Mi- 
el has discovered, 
resent day ; i 


tran that the 4 
po ae support or endure a bigot. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Pope, Leo XII. has lately deceased. 
He occupied the Papal Chair only about six 
ears. In modern times the triple crown 1s 
seldom placed on the head of any but a very 
old man, in whom the passion of ambition has 
become almost extinct. But if the successor 
of St. Peter were now a young and ardent 
character, he would not be much feared by 
the powers of Europe. The spiritual author- 
ity of the Pope over + iy and Princes is no 
longer acknowledged. His blessing or his 
salsdictos is no more than nominal, in the 
view of modern politicians. He is only the 
High Priest in the Catholic church. The 
Popes have, generally, been men of learning, 
af sometimes of virtue. But among the dig- 
nitaries of the Romish church, there has sel- 
dom been a Fenelon, or a Cheverus. 


A new expedition to the Polar Regions has 
been undertaken by Captain Ross of Great 
Britain, who is represented to be uncom- 
monly intelligent and enterprising. He en- 

ges in this adventure is See own and his 
riends’ expense : and will have the absolute, 
uncontrolled direction of the voyage. The 
British government neither aid nor direct in 
the plan. Its consent, no doubt, is readily 
given. Captain Ross has visited the Arctic 
seas before. He is an intrepid and resolute 
character, and of great experience in nautical 
enterprise. ‘There are two ships in the expe- 
dition, and they ¢ three years provisions. 
The number of men is about’seventy. It ap- 

ars to be the opinion of practical men, 
owever, that the results can never compen- 
sate for the expense and hazard of the enter- 
prise. If there is a passage through the 
Arctic Ocean, north of the American Conti- 
hent, itmust be in such a high latitude, that 
He ice will be a perpetual obstacle and bar- 
ner to its suecessful navigation. In that re- 
gion there is severe and eternal frost. As a 
matter of discovery, the undertaking is, per- 
ps, rather to be encouraged. But com- 
merce will not be benefited ; nor will science, 
probably, receive any great advantage from 
some former occasion, a bold adven- 
urer Spproached within seven and a half de- 
€s of the Pole. T'wo years ago, Captain 
pons left his vessel, after proceeding as far 
and travelled six hundred miles 
ice; and suffered more than death by 
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the extreme cold, without effecting any use- 
ful object. 


A French traveller who has been in Egypt 
and Nubia thirteen years and lately returned, 
is said to have made very numerous collec- 
tions in the branches of natural history and 
antiquities. The number of his drawings 
amount to 6000. He found sixty-six statues, 
and disinterred six temples and edifices in 
Thebes. He copied and has translated 200 
inscriptions, several of which were in hiero- 
Blyphics. He made maps also, to illustrate 
the geography and topography of the coun- 
tries he visited. 


Tlie inhabitants of India are known to be 
pene and idolators. But according to 
ir W. Jones and other learned men, who 
have studied their most ancient books and 
writings, the first people of the country be- 
lieved in the Supreme Deity, as an infinite 
spirit. That part of Asia was originally set- 
tled by Lud, a grandson of Noah and son of 
Shem, according to the most authentic and 
revalent tradition. For several geuerations 
fis descendants had similar views on religion 
to those cherished by the Jewish patriarchs. 
But in process of time, their system of theolo- 
gy became very erroneous and corrupt. 


Suttees in India. It appears by a late 
writer, that the horrid practice of widows 
burning themselves on the decease of their 
husbands still continues in India, and almost 
every paper received from Calcutta contains 
an account of such an inhuman sacrifice. It 
is proof of what outrages superstition and 
false religions may produce. It is stated, 
that seven females thus devoted themselves 
to death, on the exit of a great man, whose 
wives they had all been. One would sup- 
pose, that the English would attempt and 
might prevent this unnatural practice. The 
writer alluded to is of opinion, that an end 
might be put to the custom, if proper efforts 
were made. Humanity calls loudly upon 
the English, who have command of the coun- 
try, to use every possible exertion for dis- 
couraging this cruel rite. 


A stone, with an inscription in Runic cha- 
racters, has been lately found on the west 
coast of Greenland, with the date of 1135. 


An Italian Improvisatore. The occult 
mysteries of spontaneous poetry, he thus ex- 
plained, with much frankness and candor.— 
‘I have always under immediate command, 
a store of common and favorite subjects, 
suitably wrought. For instance, the death of 
Adonis, the loves of Cupid and Psyche, the 
Sacrifice of Iphigenia, the chastity of Lucre- 
tia, the Death of Cesar, the cruelty of Nero, 
&c. Ihave also in readiness a number of 
acts gp speeches and gorgeous descriptions, 

hich are easily interwoven in poems on 
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every ip ih and relieve weaker passages 
by their glowing diction; as an eulogium on 
the city of Rome, a deprecation of the pas- 
sions, a storm scene, the delights of spring, 
with other popular and generally applicable 
subjects. It also has a happy effect to inter- 
weave with the common-place subjects so 
often proposed, introductory remarks and 
conclusive moralities of universal application.’ 


The great Canal from Amsterdam to the 
sea, ind ths largest in Europe, is 50 miles in 
length, 124 feet in width, at the surface, and 
21 and a half feet deep. It is on a level with 
the high tide of the sea—it has only twa locks 
and those at the extremities ; and there are 
eighteen draw-bridges over it. It is wide 
enough for two frigates to pass each other.— 
The passage usually occupies eighteen hours. 
It was finished in 1825, and was six years in 
being constructed. The expense was five 
millions of dollars. 


Letters have been received in Paris from 


M. Champollion and his learned colleagues 


in Egypt, giving some account of their exam- 
ination of the ancient monuments in that 
country. As yet, however, little is known of 
the discoveries they will probably make, or 
have before this time made. The obelisks 
called Cleopatra’s Needles, offered several 
facts, which had not before been noticed by 
M. Champollion. They were originally 
erected by Moeris; the lateral inscriptions 
were placed there, as he concludes, by Se- 
sostris ; and some on the face by his succes- 
sor. Thus three epochs are marked upon 
these monuments. 

They have visited the quarries, above Cai- 
ro, whence the stone was taken to build 
Memphis. Several inscriptions were found 
here ; but not all of the most ancient times : 
one was of the fourth year of Augustus, one 
of the seventh year of’ Ptolemy Soter. One 
inscription was very ancient, sage I to the 
repairs of Memphis, 1900 years before our 
era ; and therefore about 400 years after the 
Deluge, and more than 100 years before the 
time of Joseph. Some account is given of 
the ruins of the sacred edifices of Memphis. 
A magnificent piece of Egyptian sculpture 
was also found at this place. The head of 
the great Sphynx is said to be a portrait of 
Thoutmosis, who lived 1700 years before 
Christ, and who was sometimes called Meris. 

_Champollion says, no people, either an- 
cient or modern, ever conceived the art of 
architecture on so grand and sublime a scale 
as the ancient Egyptians. But their sculp- 
ture, he allows, was very bad. He observes. 
that Thebes was the oldest city in the world. 
We do not know his authority for this. And 
probably, Babylon and Nineveh were built at 
an earlier period. 

From Thebes, Champollion and company 
proceeded up the Nile, in December last, to 
the borders of Ethiopia. In this route, they 
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frequently landed, to view the ruins of ang; 
temples and monuments, On most of th ” 
they found inscriptions in hiero ly hie’ 
which Champollion thinks will afford 2pn" 
ant information relative to early ovedien 
Some of them relate to the earliest Roman 
Emperors, and some tomore ancient periods, 
He proposes visiting several places in Nubia. 
and on his return, to examine with more 
leisure, the ruins of Thebes. 


A late English writer supposes, that a Mr 
Lloyd, who was private Secretary to Lord 
Grenville, was the author of Junius’ letters, 
He states several circumstances and facts in 
support of his opinion—but those who have 
attributed these celebrated letters to other ip. 
dividuals, have mentioned facts, which rep. 
dered their belief equally plausible and well- 
founded. 


German publications for 1828, offered at 
the two great fairs of Easter and Michaelmas, 
(a pane of which, however, were foreign 
books) amounted to 7110. The German 
amounted to 5650, and were recent publica- 
tions. In 1814, the number was 2500, 


Some MS. letters of the celebrated John 
Locke, never yet published, have been lately 
found. They are addressed to distinguished 
men of his time; and several were written 
when he was in exile on the Continent of 
Europe. They are on literary and political 
subjects, and cannot fail to be very inter- 
esting. 


A work is preparing for the press, on the 
antiquities and hieroglyphics of Mexico. The 
publication is expected with a good deal of 
curiosity. The hieroglyphic paintings and 
writings of that people have never been fully 
examined ; and it is well known, that there 
are several MSS. in the libraries in Spain, 
written on the subject by those who early 
visited Mexico, and which have never yet 
been published. Many of the Mexican hiero- 
glyphics which were seen by the Spaniards 
in 1520 and 1550, have been lost or wantonly 
destroyed. 


Number I. of volume XVI. of the American 
Journal of Science and Arts, by Professor 
Silliman of New Haven, was published m 
April. This valuable periodical is occupied 
chiefly by articles on Chemistry, ign 
Mineralogy, Mechanics, and Physics. 
last number contains an interesting article on 
Polar expeditions. We rejoice to hear, that 
the Journal of Science and Arts has a more 
extensive circulation than formerly. 3! 
Editor is a man of great learning and of ur 
defatigable industry, 


‘The Christian Examiner and General Re- 
view, is published in somewhat of a new cho- 
racter. It is not tobe exclusively theological: 
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is a considerable variety in the number 
plished the first of the month. Much has 
ere said in commendation of it, and we 
think justly. 
edia Americana, a popular dic- 
ure arts, sciences, literature, history, 
politics and biography, brought down to the 
sent time—including a copious collection 
of original articles in American Bio aphy, 
on the basis of the 7th edition of the German 
Conversations-Lexicon ; edited by Francis 
Lieber, assisted by E. Wigglesworth ; Bio- 
graphy by Mr. alsh—preparing for the 
press by Carey, Lea & Co. Philadelphia. 
They are also about publishing Irving’s 
Conquest of Grenada. 
S.L. Knapp is preparing for publication 
an historical and picturesque description of 
the city of Washington. 


Captain Basil Hall will soon publish a 
journal of his travels in the United States. 

There are also, preparing for the press 
in England, a General History of America, 
by Kendal—and a History of the Huguenots 
in the 16th century. 

Among the books lately published in Eng- 
land, are the following :—Remarkable Inci- 
dents in the Life of Alexander the late Em- 
peror of Russia, illustrative of his religious 
character: Life of Sir Isaac Newton: His- 
tory of the Turks from 545, when they first 
appeared in Europe, to 1829: Trials of 
Lite, by the author of De Lisle: Portraiture 
of a Christian Gentleman, an excellent moral 
and Christian production. 


Angelo Maio, an intelligent and industrious 
Italian, who was several years keeper of the 
Ambrosian library at Milan, and more re- 
cently the librarian of the Vatican at Rome, 
has discovered various MSS. containing parts 
of the works of celebrated ancient Laie 
writers, which had been supposed to be lost. 
And several of the most valuable of these 
remnants or fragments of celebrated writers 
of ancient times, he has lately published.— 
The Vatican and Ambrosian libraries are 

hown to be very large and valuable; espe- 
cially as to MSS, These seem not to have 

a eritically examined by former librarians. 
me of them, indeed, have been brought 
to light by the learned, who had access to 

m during the three last centuries. But no 
one has so diligently and successfully collated 

SS. in these libraries as A. Maio. 

ese collections were many centuries in- 
creasing from the time of Leo X. the eminent 
Pye of learning in Italy, in the beginning 
the sixteenth century. Before his time, 
ha t Were respectable ; and his predecessors 
not been idle in deposits of 


able and scarce works. 


the e Editor of 


British Critic and Theological Review 
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says, ‘“‘ It has not fallen to. the lot of any per- 
son for centuries to inspect so many works 
which were before unknown, as to Signor 
Maio.” Many works in MS. slept on the 
shelves, unpublished, if iiot wholly unobserv- 
ed and unexamined. Two volumes of these 
valuable fragments have been recently pub- 
lished, under the care of A. Maio. One of 
these volumes contains ninety-four pages of 
unpublished MSS. copied from Polybius, 
which were supposed to be entirely lost.— 
From Diodorus Siculus, there are one hun- 
dred and thirty pages : one hundred and ten 
from Dio Cassius, and sixty-one from Diony- 
sius Halicarnassus ; all now published for the 
first time. ‘I'bis learned Italian has also pub- 
lished fragments of many other ancient Greek 
and Roman writers, viz :—An Oration of So- 
crates on ‘‘ Change”—Cicero’s three Orations 

ainst Clodius—The works of M. Cornelius 
Fronto, who was the preceptor of M. Aure- 
lus and of L. Verus, Roman Emperors, and 
whose writings are little known to the mo- 
derns. The writings of Fronto are consider-, 
ed among the most curious which have been 
discovered by Signor Maio. The style of 
Frouto was described by Macrobius as dry ; 
while that of Sallust was called brief, that of 
Cicero, copious; and that of Pliny, the 
aimee rich and florid. These works of 

ronto are thirteen epistles to Antoninus 
Pius ; two books of Epistles to M. Aurelius ; 
two books to L. Verus, and two books to his 
friends. 

In these epistles there are many historical 
notices, which are important as elucidating 
events in the Parthian War, &c. A. Maio 
has also rescued some of the works of Por- 
phyry from oblivion; particularly his poetical 
epistles to his wife Marcella, who was a 

hristian. 

The above are only a few of the MS. works 
of ancient authors, lately discovered and pub- 
lished by Signor Maio. They are, indeed, in 
a mutilated state ; but as fragments of ancient 
celebrated writers, whose works have not 
come down to us, they are certainly valuable. 
More may be expected from this mdustrious 
man. 


The latest “‘ London Foreign Review” con- 
tains an elaborate article on the language and 
literature of Friesland. This article is imter- 
esting, chiefly, on account of the affinity be- 
tween the ancient inhabitants of Friesland 
and the Anglo-Saxonrace. While the Bata- 
vians and Belgians have been blended with 
crowds of settlers from other countries, in 
ages and centuries past, the Frieslanders, or 

risians, have been kept much more distinct, 
and unmixed with other nations ; so that it is 
not difficult to decide what were the language, 
character and mamners of the people, before 
they furnished settlers on the Island of Great 
Britain. An account of the language and 
condition of the Frisians in former, or even 
in modern times, must serve to elucidate the 
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history of the Saxon race, the predecessors of 
a portion of the present inhabitants of Eng- 
land. The British reviewer says, that 
“ phrases like antiquated English constantly 
met our ear: When the Frisians talked of 
their old rights and customs, of their represen- 
tatives of towns and districts, we could not but 
trace a marvellous resemblance between 
them and our ancestors.” In New England, 
we may justly say, that it reminds us of onr 
valued civil privileges and rights. The Saxon 
race in England were always the ardent ad- 
vocates of popular rights ; and the customs 
most favorable to the liberty of the subjects 
may be tracedto them. “ It is pleasant when 
the tales of freedom are associated with the 
beauties of nature. Liberty has more than 
the two voices of the sea and of the mountains: 
the trees of the forest have been sacred to her, 
and Dodona has respired to her inspirations. 
The “he Frisians, the title by which the race 
is always distinguished, meeting under the 
branches of the oaks of Upstal, listening year 
after year to the popular laws, and discussing 
the modifications which time and experience 
suggested for their improvement, are, in our 
minds, among the most interesting objects of 
the olden times.” ‘ The present inhabitants 
of Friesland retain much of their ancient sim- 
plicity. They live ina separate district of 
the Netherlands; alone as it were; but are 
a united and happy people. In their fea- 
tures, they resemble the people of England 
far more than those of Holland. They are 
remarkable for their attachment to the study 
of natural philosophy and mathematics : and 
among them have appeared some astronomers 
of profound sagacity. The common pea- 
sants make calculations of eclipses, and revo- 
Jutions of comets, with great accuracy. The 
Planetarium of Franeker was the work of 
wool-comber, born in 1744, and lately de- 
ceased, at the age of 84.” 


There are seven Universities in Prussia— 
the number of students in them has much in- 
creased since 1820. In that year there were 
3380, of whom 740 were foreigners. In 1827 
there were 5950, 1150 of whom were foreign- 
ers. In divinity 890 in 1820, and in 1827 
1950 Protestants, and nearly half the number 
of Catholics. Students in law 1160 in 1820, 
and in 1827, 1670. In medicine about the 
same in 1827 as in 1820. Tn philology 450 in 
1820, and in 1827, 715. 

Baron Humboldt has lately set out on a 
ey. into the centre of Asia. He is a 
earned and impartial traveller ; and his jour- 
nals are read with great satisfaction ; for he 
rélates no idle stories, and gives no exagge- 
rated statements for effect. 


There have lately been numerous earth- 
quakes at Cadiz and vicinity. A great ~ 
of the city and environs were submerged :— 


Summary of Intelligence. 


much property and many lives 

intervals, for two days and nights. The ui 
most consternation prevailed, at A 
dates. 

A diary of the reign of Oliver C 
kept by a member of the Parliament aon’ 
that period, has been recently published. 
~~ many facts and anecdotes relating to 
the Protector, not before published, 

Some workmen employed in makin exca- 
vations on the scite of an ancient city in Tus. 
cany, have lately discovered 3000 ‘pieces of 
Roman coin, ¢ iefly silver, bearing date at 
the time of Julius Cesar, the Triumvirate and 
Augustus. 


A large collection of rare books in divinity 
and controversial theology, has been adver- 
tised for sale in Exeter, England 3 the cata- 
logue of a part only of this collection contains 
six thousand five hundred volumes and pam- 
phlets ; they are the works of early Christian 
writers, of Catholics, Protestants, Puritans, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, &c. 


The London University is said to be ina 
prosperous state. The pupils are as numer- 
ous as had been expected. The instructers 
and lecturers are very eminent characters: 
their introductory discourses have been pub- 
lished. Lectures are given on the mechanic 
arts, the physical sciences and natural history, 
as well as on classical literature, mathematics, 
history, ethics and philology. The benefit of 
such an institution to the population of Lon- 
don must be incalculable. 

The late English papers represent the dis- 
tresses of the laborers at the manufactories 
to be very great. Manyhave been dismissed 
by their former employers, and the wages of 
others have been diminished. These estab- 
lishments are far less profitable than former- 
ly. In many instances the owners are em- 
barrassed. The people of property in the 
United States must learn to be cautious from 
the sufferings of others. 


London papers to the 18th of April have 
been received. In a hasty glance at their 
contents, little was noticed in literature, either 
new or interesting. The Catholic Relief Bill 
was passed in the House of Peers, by 107 ma- 
jority, which was a greater vote than he 
been expected. This is an important event 
in the history of Great Britain, and the wisest 
statesmen there anticipate the best _ 
from the adoption of the measure. It W! 
certainly put down the spirit of discontent? 
Ireland; and many who were apt to oppos’ 
the government will now give it their suppor. 
A government must be paternal if it 
the support and confidence of the people. 
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